orly. 





The Musical ¢ 


“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES” — Guthe 





SUBSCRIPTION —Stamped for Postage—20s, PER ANNUM 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to BOOSEY & SONS, 28 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
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JULLIEN FESTIVAL, 


On TUESDAY, JULY 31, 


AT TRE ROYAL SURREY GARDENS, 
MADAME JULLIEN, 


On which occasion the Proprietors of the Royal Surrey Gardens have, in the 
most generous manner, placed the entire Establishment and the proceeds 
at the disposal of Madame JULLIEN. ‘ 
The following celebrated Artists have also most kindly volunteered their valuable 
services, gratuitously, for this occasion, 


VOCALISTS. 


MADAME ALBONI 


(Her last appearance this Season), 
Mademoiselle Marie Brunetti 
(Of Her Majesty’s Theatre, by kind permission of E. T. Smith, Esq.), 
Madame Louisa Vinning, 
Madame Weiss, Mile. Enrichetta Camille, Miss Poole, 
Miss Palmer, Miss Laura Baxter, 
the Misses Brougham, Miss Kate Rance, and 
MLLE. PAREPA 
Mons. Gassier 
(By kind permission of E. T. Smith, Esq.), 
Mr. Weiss, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Leonard, Mr. Patey, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. 


The Choir of the Vocal Association, consisting of Two 
Hundred Voices, 
Under the direction of 8 


MR. BENEDICT. 
The Orchestra will include the principal Members of the Bands of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, 
AND THE 
Soloists of the late M. 


The Band of the Grenadier Guards 
(By kind permission of Col. Lambert), under the direction of Mr. D. Goprrey. 


The Band of the Coldstream Guards 
(Bykind permission of Col. Lord F. Paulett, C.B.), under the direction of Mr. Goprrey. 


The Band of the Scots Fusilier Guards 
(By kind permission of Col. Dalrymple), under the direction of Mr. C. Goprrry, Jun. 
CONDUCTORS. 
MR. ALFRED MELLON 
(Conductor of the Orchestral Union), 
DR. JAMES PECHS, M. EMILE BERGER, and M. BENEDICT. 
Prince George Galitzin 
Will conduct his 
HeErzEN WaAttTz AND SuRPRISE Poika. 


The Programme will include 
JULLIEN’S CELEBRATED 
BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLES, ENGLISH QUADRILLES 


AND 


LAST WALTZ 


(First time of Performance). 
Admission— One Shilling. Dress Circle, 3s. ; Second Circle, 2s. ; Gal. 1s. extra. 


Places can be secured at Messrs. pheppelie’, 50 New Bond Street; Mr. Sams’, 
1 St. James 8 Street; Messrs. Keith and Prowse’s, 48 Cheapside; also Tickets 
at Pigott’s, Kennington Common, 


Jullien’s Orchestra. 





SURREY GARDENS? 


SIMS REEVES’S FAREWELL NIGHT! 


And positively Last Appearance in London this Season, 
MONDAY, AUGUST 6, 1860. 
UNPRECEDENTED ATTRACTIONS FOR THIS EVENING. 


GRAND PERFORMANCE OP 


IRISEL MELODIES, 


CHORUS OF TWO. HUNDRED VOICES, ETC. 
On MONDAY, AUGUST 6th, 


WILL BE GIVEN A GRAND 


PAPEWELL CONCERT AND PETS 


_ When the following celebrated Artists will appear :— 
VOCALISTS, 


Mademoiselle PAREPA, Miss POOLE, Miss RANOEF, 
and the Misses BROUGHAM. 


Mr, SANTLEY 


(His only appearance this Season), 
Mr, WILBYE COOPER, Mr. GRATTAN KELLY, 
and Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


Pianoforte, Mad. OURY. Violin, Mr. VIOTTI COLLINS. 


The Surrey Gardens Choral Society of 200 Voices. 


Conpuctors — Mr. FRANK MORI, M. EMILE BERGER, 
and Dr. JAMES PECHS. 


On this occasion the Concert will be divided into Three Parts, one of which will be 
devoted to a selection of IRISH MELODIES; the other Parts will embrace 
all the most popular morceauzx from the repertoires of the above 
Great Artists. The Irish Selection will include 


1 “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and the “* Last Rose of Summer,” both to be sung by 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 2 ‘‘ Savourneen Deelish,”’ by Mile. Parepa. 3 “ Molly Bawn;” 
by Mr. SantLey. 4 “ The Minstrel Boy,” by Miss Pooxe ; and several Melodies 
harmonised for full chorus by Mr. BaLFeE. 


The MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS will include the following very 
attractive pieces :— 

1 “Va dit elle” (Meyerbeer), and “Do not mingle,” to be sung by Mile. PaREpa. 2 
“ The Cousins,” duet, and the “ Laughing ‘Irio,” from the Hose of Castille, by the 
Misses BRouGHAM with Mr. Witsyg Cooper. 3 “A Father’s Love” (Luriine), and 
“ O live or let me die” (Dinorah), by Mi. SANTLEY. 4 Pianoforte Solos on Martha, 
and “ Auld Robin Gray,’ by Mad. Oury. 5 Two popular Violin Solos, by Mr. 
Viortt CoLLins. 6 “ Gome into the garden, Maud,” by Mr. Sims REgvgs, and a 
number of other Favourite Songs, Duets, Choruses, &c. The Concert concluding 
with ** God save the Queen,” by the Caorat Socisty, with solos by Mile. Pargpa. 

Owing to the unrivalled attractions of this Entertainment it will be necessary to 
make early application for Balcony Seats to the following Music Sellers, &c. :—Cramer ; 
Chappell ; Mitchell ; Boosey and Sons ; Keith, Prowse, and Co.; Koberts; Pigott, 
and Wilcocks. Admission, ls. Concert to begin at Seven o’clock punctually. 
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YOUNG PROFESSIONAL LADY, Pupil of the 


best Masters, would be glad to meet with an ENGAGEMENT in a School in 
or near London, to teach English and Italian Singing.—Address E. N., 147 Great 


Portland Street, W. 





PAkriés proposing to give CONCERTS in the Country 
during the Autumn are requested to communicate with the Hon. Secretary 
70 THE KippERMINSTER PuitHaRMonic Society, Post Office, Kidderminster. 





ONCERT AGENCY.—Mr. VAN PRAAG respect- 

fully informs his Friends and Patrons that he is about leaving Europe for the 

United States of America. All Claims, ifany, to be immediately forwarded to him, at 
Mr. Brettell’s, Anglo-Saxon Printing Office, Rupert Street, Haymarket, W. 





HURCH ORGANS.—Forster and AnprREews, Organ 

Builders, Hull, have a number of SECOND-HAND ORGANS for sale, which 

they have taken in exchange, built by Bevington, the late J. C, Bishop, Lincoln, 

Parsons, Bryceson, Holdich, &c.—-For price and particulars, apply to Forster and 
Andrews, Organ Builders, Hull. 





ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening. 

C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from “ Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,” 

** Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 
formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &c., 
in addition to the usual entertainment, The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 


a.m. till Twelve p.m. 

N USICAL INSTRUMENTS for VOLUNTEER and 
COUNTRY BANDS.—BOOSEY and SONS beg to state that they have 

made arrangements to supply BRASS and REED INSTRUMENTS, of the vi gy best 

description, at the lowest scale of prices. Baund-Masters and others are recommended 

to forward a list of Instruments required, for which they will receive an estimate of 

cost by return of post, 





Boosey and Sons, Holles Street, 





LIVERPOOL. 
(ASAGERS and ARTISTES visiting LIVERPOOL 


will find it advantageous to engage the services of 
LEE, NIGHTINGALE, & CO. 
5 ’ 
(for many years connected with the Liverpool Times, Liverpool Mail, and Liverpool 


Albion Newspapers), Printers, LITHOGRAPHERS, ADVERTISING AGENTS, and Ngws- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENTS. — Swift Court, 13 Castle Street, Liverpool. 





CHUBERT’S IMPROMPTU in B FLAT, played by 
Mr. Cuarves Hatvfé, is published by Ashdown and Parry (successors to Wessel 
and Co.) 18 Hanover Square, London, 





B. ALLEN’S New FANTASIA on “ OBERON,” 


Te composed expressly for and dedicated to Miss ARABELLA GopDDARD, is now 
published, price 5s. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





“¢(NOOD NIGHT,” Réverie by Kune on Reichardt’s 
popular Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), is now published for the Pianoforte, price 
3s. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





“TF I COULD CHANGE AS OTHERS CHANGE,” 

composed by M. W, Batre expressly for Madame Laura Baxter. and sung 
by her with distinguished success at St. James’s Hall and the Royal Surrey Gardens, 
is now published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 








cs ¢ ) OD SAVE THE QUEEN,” for Four Male Voices, 
as sung by the Choir of 3000 FRENCH ORPHEONISTS, at the Fétes given 

in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, arranged especially for them by CAMILLE DE Voss, is 

published in score, price 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


ILBYE COOPER’S NEW SONG, “The Meadow 


Gate,” composed expressly for him by Georce B, ALLEN, is now publish 
price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. seh ae 








LLIOT GALER’S NEW SONGS, composed expressly 


i for him by W. Meyer Lutz, are just published, viz.:— Under the Linden 
T'ree” and “ Merry little Maud,” price 2s, 6d. each, by Duncan Davison and Co, 244 
Regent Street, W. 


a OOD NIGHT,” New Song 





by A. Rertcnarprt, 


Comroser of “ Thou art so near and yet so far,” is published, with E 
and German Words, and a Portrait of Hert ‘ Le a —— 
Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


Reichardt, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan 




















‘ * 

IMS REEVES’S newest and most popular Ballad is 

“ Llove YOU,” composed expressly for him by Balfe. “ I love you”’ was sung 
by Mr. Reeves, and enthusiastically encored, at Mr. W. Martin’s Concert, Exeter 
Hall, Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s and Miss Susannah Cole’s Concerts, St. James’s Hall, and 
will be sung at Mr. Balfe’s Benefit Concert at the Roya] Surrey Gardens, and at the 
on Palace Concerts. London, published, price 8s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street, W. ; 





EYERBEER’S FOURTH MARCHE AUX FLAM- 

BEAUX (“ Royal Wedding March ”), composed in honour of the Marriage of 

the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which was 

played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Fete of the 

Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 4s., by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, London, W. 





“T LOVE YOU,” New Song by Batre, composed 
expressly for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by him with the greatest success, is 
published, price 3s. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





” WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY,” by A. 


ScuLogsser, sung with immense applause by Mad. Lemmens-SHERRINGTON, 
8 published, price 2s, 6d. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





é ig FORSAKEN. Ballad. Composed expressly for 
Mad. Caruering Hayes, by VIRGINIA GABRIEL. Price 3s,—C. Lonsdale, 
26 Old Bond Street, 


SONGS BY J. L. HATTON. 





nieuwe 6k 6 we ee BE 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS . ws ws uses 
IT WAS FIFTY YEARS AGO. sows ones owes 2G 
THE BIRD'ORGONG | cs’ dn aes cin lee ee Se 80 
THE MAID I LOVE HATH MANY AGRACE ., ww ow 2 0 

20 


DON’T COME TEAZING ME, SIR! ws ae one wet 


Boosey and Sons, 28 Holles Street. 





BOOSEY’S 
PART -SONG MISCELLANY, 
A COLLECTION OF 
Original Part-Songs, Choruses, &c, 
BY CELEBRATED COMPOSERS. 










Price Threepence each Number. 
1 ‘“ Welcome, Heavenly Peace,”’ Four-part Song eee seve Frank Mori 


es Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
J. L. Hatton 
M. W. Balfe 
Meyerbeer 
Henry Smart 
Henry Smart 
Henry Smart 


2 ‘The Bud is on the Bough,” Four-part Song—(Male Voices) 
“ And were they not the Happy Days?” Four-part Song .. ooo 
4 Beauty is dead,” Four-part Song oe eee oe one ore 
5 “Who shall be Fairest ?”’ Four-part Song... ove ove ove 
6 ‘“ Ospare my Tender Flowers,’ Four-part Song ase ase ane 
7 ‘ Ripe Strawberries,” Five-part Song .. — ass eee oe ove 
8 
9 


wo 


** Smile, O Heaven, upon the Day,” Chorus (Satanella) ... ak 
** Sancta Maria,” Chorus (Dinorah) eve eee ove oo ‘ini 
10 ‘A Legend of the Rhine,” Part Song (Male Voices) ile leas 
11 ** The Hostess’s Daughter,” Part Song (Male Voices) ae in 
12 “The Rover,” Part Song (Male Voices) oe Po er 





13 “The Three Wishes,” Part Song... se sss ane ee aes Je Pech 
11 “ O’er the calm and Sparkling Waters,” Chorus (Les Vépres) .,. Verdi 
15 “ Lowly we do bend before Thee,” Quartet (Dinorah) on x: Meyerbeer 
16 “A Capstan Chorus,” Chorus (Male Voices) «2 we «» Henry Smart 
17 “ The Return from the Tavern,” Chorus (Dinorah) om » Meyerbeer. 
18 “Good Night," Quartet (Martha) .. a eases we Filotow 
; The above handsomely bound, price 5s. 
BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, Holles Sireet. 
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Erin—fantasia on Irish Melodies ; Caledonia—fantasia on 
Scotch Melodies. Composed expressly for Miss Arabella 
Goddard, by Jutes Benepict. New Edition. (Boosey 
and Sons). 

Tuat these brilliant morceaux de bravoure should have 

attained almost unexampled popularity is not to be won- 

dered at. Though not enthusiastic advocates guand méme 
of the fantasia (according to the modern acceptation of the 
term) we cannot refrain from expressing our entire ap- 
proval of the manner, at once clever and congenial, in 
which Mr. Benedict has treated the beautiful melodies that 
form the ground-work of the above-named pieces. For 

Erin he has selected two of the most racy of the Irish 

national tunes, which will be easiest recognised under the 

comparatively recent titles of “Believe me if all those 
endearing young charms,” and “The Minstrel Boy.” For 

Caledonia he has had recourse to “ Auld Robin Gray,” and 

one of the liveliest, most piquant, and characteristic of the 

Scottish reels. In beth instances the wisdom of his choice 

is borne out by the complete success of his workmanship. 

The airs are admirably harmonised; the passages are, 

without exception, grateful, showy, and effective (at the 

same time not superfluously difficult). The plan of each 
fantasia is clear, well defined, and masterly ; and in the 

Trish as in the Scotch essay the character of the national 

tune is imitated throughout with the utmost felicity. In 

short, Erin and Caledonia, while just as brilliant, just 
as ingenious in contrivance, and just as fitted for the ad- 
vantageous display of “ virtuosity ” as any of the celebrated 
show-pieces of Thalberg, Dohler, Herz, or Léopold de 

Meyer, are more pleasing and far more entertaining than 

the majority of such effusions; perhaps because more 

unconstrained and in many respects more genuinely artistic. 

But in composing for Miss Arabella Goddard it was not 

surprising that Mr. Benedict should be happily inspired. 


2 DO OS 


MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
July 25, 1860. 


Prry the sorrows of a poor correspondent, afflicted with an entire 
dearth of news. I have nibbed my pen with minute dexterity. I 
have squared the spotless quire before me with convenient sym- 
metry. In my best round hand I have turned off a heading with 
the date appended, which is a perfect caligraphic model. Then 
comes a pause. I gaze wistfully at the blank beneath. The 
cream-laid desert spreads its virgin bosom before me and invites 
me to people it with a swarthy swarm of eloquent vocables. 
Alas! the blank without does but answer with melancholy fidelity 
to the blank within. Meanwhile, the ticking clock warns me of 
passing, precious, inexorable moments, drawing on with an invi- 
sible sok the steadily advancing post hour. I observe the ink is 
dry upon the neatly amputated nib of my pen. I dip again, shake 
off the superfluous liquid back into its Acherontic reservoir with 
a sanguine flourish, and make as I would commence without more 
ado. Again the stylus halts paralysed in mid air; again with 
vacant stare I watch its shiny black muzzle grow feverishly dry as 
though with nervous impatience at the long suspense. Memory 
peruses her tablets of the past week in vain for some incident 
worthy to be recorded in the columns of the M. W. She brings 
me instead a story of poor D. J., who had once in a moment of 
fatal good nature promised his friend Hammond, then managing 
the little theatre in the Strand, to dramatize the Pickwick Papers, 
Just completed, and enjoying that gigantic burst of popularity 
which made Dickens’ fame commence like a polar day without 
crepusculum. D. J. had with intelligible procrastination—for he 





abhorred dealing with material that was not all furnished from the 
mine of his own fancy—put off the task till matters were growing 
desperate, and the manager feared to be last in the field with his ver- 
sion; for they were springing up everywhere like mushrooms after 
a shower. At last the ‘kind-hearted little author, seeing Ham- 
mond’s distress, determined to overcome his reluctance to the work 
by one decisive resolute effort, and knowing his own powers of work, 
promised there and then that he would sit up all night and finish 
the piece off at once. H. in high delight took him at his word, 
provided quires of paper, a bundle of quills, a fresh bottle of 
ink, and, to prevent the devoted labourer flagging at his task, 
or cooling over his resolution, the best part of a bottle of excellent 
“Old Tom.” With this little arsenal of materials before him, and 
a pair of fresh-lit long sixes, Hammond left his friend seated at 
the table wearing a fresh, sparkling, resolute air, and with a 
keen intelligent glance turning over the leaves of a bound copy 
of the Pickwick Papers, and with an easy mind retired to bed. 
In the morning, at the grey of dawn, down came Hammond in 
slippers and dressing-gown to inspect D. J.’s progress, and offer 
him some refreshment after his night's toil. Tees to disturb 
him in some happy moment of inspiration, and perhaps spoiling 
the neat turn he might probably be giving to the tag of the last 
act, he crept cautiously into the chamber where he had left D. J. 
As he advanced, a touching spectacle presented itself to the 
exacting manager. ‘There lay the weary head of the intellectual 
artificer sunk in the heavy sleep of exhaustion upon the table, 
and only saved from immediate contact with its hoa pillow by 
the folded arms of the worn-out watcher, while the instrument of 
his toil, still clutched in the cramped fingers, thrust its feathery 
tin through the author’s dishevelled hair, triumphant evidence 
of the tenacity with which he had wrestled with sleep, as a strong 
man wrestles with death. “ Poor fellow,” thought Hammond— 
gratitude at his friend’s devotion giving an extra tenderness to 
his pity—“‘ he has evidently struggled with painful staunchness 
till the last syllable of his work was finished, and then, no longer 
supported by his giant spirit, has sunk suddenly and heavily over 
his accomplished task, as a well-matched gladiator, after a long 
protracted contest, faints over his vanquished enemy.” As he 
glanced at the gin-boitle, drained to the last goutlet of its sti- 
mulating contents, his impression of the intensity of D. J.’s 
application was deepened by the evidence of the eagerness with 
which he had availed himself of any artificial support to the 
strength and endurance of nature. Softly and tenderly he raised 
that poor weary precious head —the casket whence so many price- 
less gems had been drawn —some showered forth carelessly to 
glance in the sunlight of genial conversation —some carefully 
set in the lasting incorruptible gold of pure noble English, to be 
stored for ever in the jewel house of English literature. Softly, 
tenderly he raised that head hot and feverish with the reaction of 
overspent powers, and as he did so, the lips muttered forth under 
the influence of busy dreams the sublime incoherencies of genius, 
“All right! old fellow;” “Allright! my boy;” “Getting on 
capitally.” Hammond placed his friend for a moment in another 
recumbent position, as easy a one as he could, and hastily 
snatched up the much-desired MS., the fruit of so courageous and 
generous an effort. Eagerly he read Act Tur First, Scene the 
first. Enter Sam Weller. The rest carebat. Six blank quires 
heneath anxiously awaited the conclusion. 

On this occasion I enact the character of Sam Weller. Enter 
Paris Correspondent. P. C. loquitur: Nichts. Niente, Nada. 
Nihil. Nothing. 

If my legitimate kelpmate, Memory, be barren or coy, may 
I not, as many venerable patriarchs of the confraternity of 
chroniclers have done before me, take unto myself the hand-maiden 
Imagination, to the end that a progeny may be born unto me, if 
only of cunards? But no! the canard is a base bird, with the 
incubation of which I will have nothing to do. Rather will I arm 
me with the far-sighted rifle of authority and slaughter them 
wherever they appear, as enemies to the true dignity of the 
journalist. Yet amidst the famine that has visited the purveyors 
of musical and dramatic intelligence here, I must dish up, if not a 
banquet, some sort of repast that shall be palatable, it not sub- 
stantial. ‘The culinary genius of France inspire me, thou that 
makest savoury salmis of ¢ast-off shoon and dressest eggs in as 


' 
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many divers fashions as there are days in the year! What have 


I to offer for my first course ? os rer 

At the Grand Opera Semiramis still retains its position in the 
bills, and with good reason, for the receipts grow higher with each 
performance. The Opera Comique presents a more varied series 
of entertainments but with as little approach to novelty. The 
Songe d'une nuit d Eté has been done, and the Fille du Regiment, 
and the Dame Blanche, and the Domino Noir, but what sauce, 
however pigquante, can disguise the staleness of such fare. Roger, 
by the way, after playing Horace in the last-named opera, has 
taken his departure for Baden. Having intended for a remove to 
entertain you with a little theatrical intelligence, and that article 
being entirely deficient in the market, we must pass on to the 
entrées. First, as an agreeable hors-d’euvre, I have two little 
facts to record which you will receive with equal relish. M. 
Delaporte, who received such high honours for leading the 
Orpheonists into a string of bungling disasters and inconveniences, 
has very properly resigned his presidency of the Commission des 
Societés Chorales, having proved his total incapacity for any kind 
of business whatever. Secondly, Adolphus Sax, the much in- 
jured brass instrument maker and inventor, and a very excellent 
fellow into the bargain, has obtained an extension of his patents 
for saxhorns and saxotrombas for another five years. 

For one of my entreés I have sent to Vienna, and beg to present 
it in the shape of a new theatre, to be built forthwith, between 
the Carinthian gate and a new street not yet formed. It will form 
a quadrangle 114 yards long by 100 wide. The design is to be 
thrown open to competition, and the prizes will be 3,000, 2,000 
and 1,000 thalers, to be awarded to the authors of the three best 
designs. Foreign architects will be admitted to compete, and the 
last day for receiving plans is fixed for January 10, 1861. Wies- 
baden next supplies a few scraps of gossip. The Italian troop 
there under Morelli has been playing Z/ Barbiere to a thronging 
audience, and there has been a capital concert at the Kursaal, 
where Mad. Sanchioli sang, as also did M. Bazzini. The orchestra 
belonging to the theatre officiated, and played, among other things, 
an overture by M. Schindelmeister, called Loreley, for the first 
time ; it was much applauded. M. Niemann, the tenor, is expected 
at Wiesbaden, to fulfil an engagement at the theatre for six 
nights’ performance. He is to appear at the French Opera in 
Tannhauser. Northern Germany has given its song-festival this 
year at Bielfeld, an appropriate locality for such a celebration, 
being the birthplace of the brilliant star, Sophia Cruwell (Cruvelli), 
whose brightness has deserted the firmament of art to set in the 
ocean of matrimony. (The bath was taken under the auspices of 
le Chevalier Vigier.) The festival in question extended over 
three days, the 20th, 21st, and 22nd of July, and was attended 
by 29 liedertafeln. At Darmstadt the 50th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Court Theatre was solemnised by the perform- 
ance of Mozart's Titus. From the 4th of September, 1859, to 
the 23rd of May, there have been seventy-six operatic perform- 
ances. The works which were most frequently played are 
Rienzi, Gustavus, the Huguenots, and the Sicilian Vespers. Those 
played for the first time were Rienzi, Dinorah, and p ab di Cha- 
mouni. Among the other works produced were Norma, the 
Etoile du Nord, Cinderella, Tannhauser, &c. 

At Giessen, in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, there has been a 
solemn commemoration of Ludwig Spohr. One of his pupils, 
J. F. Bott, a violinist, and chapel master at Sax Meiningen, 
directed the concert ; and the overtures to Jessonda, that to the 
Berg-geist, and the Hymn to Music (Die Weihe der Tine), were 
executed by the orchestra. 

As an apology for a dessert let me invite you to the knowledge 
that at Milan a new opera has been brought out, and duly ap- 
proved of by the critics of that ilk. Its composer is Maestro 
Gibelli, and it is entitled J Parenti apparenti. There is to be a 
concert at La Scala for the benefit of the wounded patriots of 
Sicily, wherein Bottesini, Cavallini, newly returned from St. 
Petersburgh, Mad. Moro, and Mad. Lesniewska, will take part. 

I am reminded by the unpronounceable name last written, that 
the two brothers Wieniawski are now in Paris. The long talked 
of marriage between the violinist and Miss Hampton, a niece of 
Osborne, is to come off in a fortnight. 

I have now brought my, I am afraid, barmicide repast to the 


benediction, and it not being the custom in this country to sit 
after dinner, I beg leave humbly to lever la séance. 


—_——— 


ROSSIN’S SEMIRAMIDE., 
By Mery. 


In the universal parterre of lyric art, there is a very numerous 
class of persons whom we must take in‘o consideration. 

They possess an instinct for the beautiful without a knowledge 
of it; they understand the language admirably, but are not ac- 
quainted with its syntax ; they are ignorant of the process of com- 
position, but annotate, as they pass on, a musical solecism; they 
form a refined phalanx, absolutely considering themselves happy 
from their ignorance, for their attention is never diverted, in their 
naif fits of ecstacy, by involuntary recollections of post-mortem 
examinations and dissections. These adepts, scattered through 
all the regions of art where the orchestra accompanies the voice, 
belong to no school, to no theory; they are acquainted neither 
with preferences nor systematic exclusion ; they apply to music 
the eclecticisms of M. Cousin; for them the Alps and the fron- 
tiers of the Rhine have no existence ; = are passionately de- 
voted to all great things in musical art, whether coming from the 
Bridge of Kehl or the Apennines. In our grand and glorious 
age, when the illustrious poets of music have imparted to their 
language the vocabulary of the Infinite, these adepts among the 
audience have heard everything, understood everything, and re- 
tained everything, even during epochs of public deafness; yet, 
though able to reserve to themselves the benefits of their initiation, 
and indulge in egotistical enjoyment, they have constituted them- 
selves the missionaries of art, and their enlightened enthusiasm 
has at length succeeded in bestowing hearing on the deaf, and 
baptism on pagans. 

[hese amateurs entertain a repugnance for parallels and com- 
parisons ; in their opinion one masterpiece is worth another, and 
they do not take the trouble of analysing two scores, in order to 
know whether they ought to go into greater ecstacies of delight 
with the German fairy than with the Italian muse? Such cold 
dissecting-like calculations suit only the Harpagons of enthusiasm, 
those avaricious individuals who are stingy in their admiration to- 
wards the living, while they are frantic idolators of the dead. ‘The 
amateurs of whom I am speaking possess the prodigality of the 
heart, and are not chary of their genuflections, whether it be at 
Mecca or Medina, at Babylon or Jerusalem. Now, in the majority 
of instances, these men have not a preference but a predilection 
for one work; a work which they place not above, not beneath, 
and not on a level with, such and such another work; a work 
which, right or wrong, is coupled in their minds with a certain 
incomparable charm, a mysterious fascination, and an exceptional 
charm; that work is Rossini’s Semiramide. I have seen this 
masterpiece performed at Marseilles, in the month of July, when 
the heat of the theatre was forty degrees of Réaumur ; and at Paris, 
in the month of January, with the temperature in the streets 
fifteen degrees below zero, and not a single adept was absent from 
his post. In the one place and the other, and under the same 
conditions of summer and winter, there would have been, for any 
other masterpiece, numerous instances of prudent defection. 
Why ?—I cannot say. I state a fact; I do not account for it. I 
have applied for information on the subject to the oldest 
“ Semiramidists,” such as Armand - Marrast, Dr. Cabarrus, 
Desnoyers, Chenavard, Azevedo, General Mellinet, Mad. Malibran, 
Lablache, Antony Deschamps, and those illustrious and obscure 
contemporaries whose ecstatic enthusiasm has beenfhustled by my 
own, at 400 performances of Semiramide, in Paris and Marseilles, 
in England and in Italy, and all of them gave me no answer, and 
furnished no explanation of the fact. One man alone might have 
been able to tell me something new concerning this Eastern 
question, but he is a person who speaks neither of his sons nor 
daughters. That great Sphinx keeps his’ secret to himself, or 
tells it to the desert. 

One day, the happiest day of his life, he set out from Naples, 
where he used to drink in intoxicating draughts of poetry and 
love, in his villa at Pausilippus. He traversed Rome, still discon- 
solate in the midst of her ruins; he followed the savage road of 
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the Apennines; he skirted the lake of Trasimenus and the cas- 
cade of Terni, which seems to be eternally weeping over the 
defeat of a consul; he went along the Mincio, where Virgil in- 
vented melody, and at length reached that mysterious city, born, 
like Venus, from the waves of the sea, and preserving, at the 
bottom of her lagoons, secrets of melancholy and of love, which 
she tells great artists, her lovers. 

The weary traveller fell asleep on the shores of lovely Venice, 
and had a Titan’s dream, one of oe charming but sinister dreams, 
in which the syren of Naples sings the melodies of Magna Grecia, 
in the cyclopean theatre of Taorminus, amidst the lamentations of 
Prometheus and the bellowings of Etna. 

On awaking, he found in his hand the manuscript of a poet, and 
heard the evangelical words: “Take this and read: Tolle, Zege.” 

It was an old story, full of poetic beauties and naif shortcomings ; 
a legend lost in the night of time, but illuminated with all that 
oriental splendour which floats over the first ages of the world; 
a we ayes chronicle, in which the perfumes of Arabia Felix are 
mingled with the fcetid vapours of the sepulchre, as during the 
last days of human innocence, when the gardens of the Euphrates 
were reddened by the blood of Abel. The master thought music 
was made for things like these, so he retired within himself, in 
company with Dante, whom he knows by heart. 

2 e following, if we omit the details, is what the poet’s book 
said :— 

Preparations are being made for a grand festival at Babylon, 
about the year 1900B.c. Queen Semiramis, the widow of Ninus, 
arrives from India, where she has been making conquests, and is 
about to give a king to the Euphrates and the East. What king 
will be selected? No one knows. Azema, a princess of the 
blood of Belus, can give a crown to whomever she marries. 
Assur, the minister, who, in league with Semiramis, has assassinated 
Ninus, thinks he has two chances of mounting the throne, by 
marrying either Azema or Semiramis. The great queen has had 
only one son, named Ninias, but he is said to be dead, and there 
is nothing which can thwart Assur’s ambition. But Ninias — 
confided when still an infant to the care of King Phradates, by 


Ninus, who suspected Assur — is still living under the name of | 


Arsaces, and is beloved by Semiramis, who has frequently seen 
him at Babylon, and in her expeditions among the Scythians and 
Sarmate. Suddenly an order of the queen summons Arsaces to 
Babylon. The young prince, in love with Azema, thinks that his 
marriage with her will shortly be solemnized. He arrives, full of 
joy, in the capital of Babylonia, at the moment Semiramis is about 
tonameaking. The name of that king and husband are pro- 
nounced at a festival: it is Arsaces. Hereupon, the heavens are 
covered with clouds, the thunder bellows, the door of the tomb 
where Ninus lies buried is thrown open, and the spectre of the 
murdered king appears, spreading terror among the members of 
the court and the people, and orders Arsaces to go down into 
the tomb, and strike some victim whom he does not name. When 
the horrible apparition has vanished, the grand-priest Oroes, who 
is acquainted with all the secrets of the palace, reveals to Arsaces 
his rank, his name, and the perpetrators of the crime. Arsaces 
generously accords a pardon to his mother, and wishes to be 
avenged on Assur alone. When night has come, he descends into 
the necropolis of the Assyrian kings, where, sword in hand, he 
awaits a voice and an order; and when the cry, “ Ninias, strike!” 
re-echoes beneath the vaulted roof, he obeys blindly in the midst 
of the darkness, and kills Semiramis. This horrible catastrophe 
is in accordance with history ; no one would ever have invente it. 
* * * * 


This subject, forty centuries old, offered a composer no point 
to start from, according to our received notions. A world of 
harmony had to be obtained from nothing: the dream of the 
lagoons revealed that world to the young musician. 

He dined joyously, scattering among those at table his mar- 
vellous wit, his Italian gaiety, his pleasant smiles, and all the 
treasures of his inexhaustible spirits. When all this charming 
hubbub was over, the sublime hypocrite returned home alone, 
and, as grave as a hierophant of Isis, laid the first stone of the 
Babylonian pyramid called Semiramide. Outside, his companions 
at dinner observed to each other,—“ What a charming fellow 
Rossini is. What wit! what grace! what gaicty!” “He was 








born to compose master-pieces of the buffo kind,” wrote Stendhal, 
“but for Heaven's sake let him give up serious music — he is only 
an admirable buffoon.” 

Rossini has spent his life in making people believe he was 
what he is not. Every man of genius is fond of one particular 
amusement. Homer passed himself off as blind, and Cesar as 
consumptive; the one travelled everywhere among the rocks of 
the Archipelago, while the other conquered the cold provinces of 
Gaul in ten winters, and, despite his delicate constitution, never 
caught cold. These two facts of consumption and blindness are 
nevertheless the property of history. 

Having once entered the temple of Belus, Rossini picks up all 
the secrets connected with the initiation of the Ancients; he 
forgets the; whole plan of known music, sacred or profane ; he 
forgets the Greek melopeia, preserved, by Christian tradition, 
in the rites of the catacombs; he forgets the Biblical melopeia 
of the lamentations of Jeremiah, and of the canticles of Zion; he 
creates formulas; he ever appears to recollect them, like some 
Epimenides, a satrap of Semiramis, awakened, after a lapse of 
four thousand years, | the pyramid of Nimrod. At intervals, 
however, he will let off those wonderful specimens of vocalisation 
of which he possesses the modern secret, those astounding 
arabesques of pearls which roll forth like melodious commentaries 
of love, the fierce heavings of rage, or the infinite and ecstatic 
delights of joy and of passion. In certain passages of the work 
the composer must give all the exuberance of flowers to this 
country of the East, full of bright rays, to this people of the Sun, 
who speak the starry language of the Chaldeans, a language 
destined to become the hymn of Moses and of the Sulamite ; he 
must bestow this embroidery, these garlands, these festoons of 
dazzling vocalisation on that formidable and voluptuous city, 
Babylon, which hangs its gardens and all the flowers of the 
tropics on the Euphrates, stained with blood by the arrow of 
Nimrod; he must bestow them on Semiramis, beautiful and 
terrible, who returns from India with her crown of gold and her 
ornaments of pearl, the jewels of Ophir and Ceylon. 

Music must pour forth all its splendour on this cradle of poetry 
and the Sun, and keep its naif simplicity for the villages of the 
North, where Annette marries Lubin, without point d’orgue, and 
without sun. 

At the first hymn, “Si gran nume,” sung by Oroes the priest, 
before the statue of Belus, we feel that some unknown religion is 
celebrating mysteries anterior to the priesthood of Melchisedek. 
The chords are slow and grave, and appear as though prolonged 
by the echoes of a Babylonian crypt. We -already listen to 
mysterious threats of vengence and of death; we feel that this 
priest of Belus is acquainted with the mournful secrets connected 
with the palace of Semiramis, and that he has confided them to 
his God alone. 

This sinister prayer is interrupted by the joyous chorus of a 
religious festival. It is an original and brilliant introduction, 
announcing to Babylon a day of azure and of gold, and causing 
us to forget the evil presages of the melopeia of Oroes. Idrene, 
king of the Ganges, arrives, and salutes the sun-god with a song, 
which appears to pour forth Indian pearls. The ambitious Assur 
appropriates the same kind of vocalisation, to dazzle the people 
and render them favourable to him. The grand priest, who is 
aware of Assur’s crime, hurls at his head an anathema, and a 
superb trio of rage breaks forth, as the precursor of the thunder 
in a clear sky. 

The chorus bursts out into the hymn to Semiramis. This is 
another choral melody, the colours of which belong to no known 

rism. It may possibly have been sung “By the rivers of 
Babylon ——« Super flumina Babylonis”—when, after the days of 
tears, the joy of an entire poetic nation saluted Cyrus, the 
liberator. Who can know the secrets of genius when writing 
unknowingly at the dictation of God? At the final explosion of 
the triumphal chorus the queen appears. She replies by inter- 
mittent notes, full of sadness, to the enthusiasm which greets her ; 
the secret tears of the sinful woman flow in unison with the out- 
bursts of the public joy. Semiramis throws a mourning crape on 
the festival of “So many nations and kings—Di tanti regi e 
popoli.” It is a funeral song, mingled with the Hallelujah of the 
Chaldeans. The people await the regal name that is about to 
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issue from the mouth of Semiramis. Suddenly, the joyous con- 
cord is broken up; the flame on the altar is extinguished ; the 
day turns to night, and a finale of horror and despair puts an 
end to the festival. The name of the king has not been pro- 
nounced. 

The crowd disperses in disorder, but when the last bar of the 
finale dies away, the horizon clears up; an orchestral prelude, as 
pleasing to the ear as the harmony of the dawn, announces the 
entrance of Arsaces. The divine master has taken the greatest 
pains with this admirable character, the Benjamin of his family. 
‘The “ Eccomi alfin in Babilonia!” is a ery of the heart; it places 
the cavatina, at the very outset, on the heights of lyrical enthu- 
siasm ; its first bars breathe that religious dread which is inspired 
in the young hero by the silence of the holy portico and the 
presence of the Divinity. Then, afterwards, what impulsive bursts 
of youth! what joy at once more beholding his native country ! 
what an expansiveness of love! what pure, naif, and intoxicating 
delight! how adorable are the confidential communications to all 
that surrounds Arsaces, to Babylon, to its skies, to the great 
queen’s palace, and to the gardens of the East, where he awaits 
Azema! Thirty-seven years have now passed over this cavatina, 
and the flowers embroidered on it, but it has lost none of its 
original freshness ; time has not withered a single leaf, or stolen 
one pearl from its oriental tissue, the notes have turned into 
mosaic, and all of us, the young people of days gone by, who heard 
Pisaroni at the grand Italian fétes, start again, as though still 
only twenty, when that ery of ecstatic joy, “Eccomi alfin in 
Babilonia!* reaches our hearts. The work is full of contrast. 
Gracefulness, however, must, as is always the case, float through 
the storm; luminous vistas always shine out upon the dark skies 
of the painter, Rossini; they are rays of hope. The duet com- 
mences by the ravishing “ Bella imago,” continues with melodious 
intermissions, full of love, and concludes by that thunder-clap, 
“Va superbo.” This duet is a complete drama in itself. 

The indolent languor of Sybaris, and the perfume of Oriental 
voluptuousness, are again to be found in the effeminate chorus 
which opens the second act, and precedes the delicious cavatina 
of Semiramis, “ Bel raggio,” a cascade of golden waters, softer to 
the ear than the murmurs of the fountains under the magnolias of 
the hanging gardens. No one would ever be tired of listening to 
Semiramis, as she pours forth this treasure of pearls from her 
coral lips, or of hearing the chorus taking part in her ecstacy, and 
the orchestra accompanying the flood of love with the sweetest 
voices of its instruments. We shall soon meet with the same 
charming tenderness in the duet “ Serbami” between the Queen 
and Arsaces; such music was probably sung in the gardens 
belonging to the gyneca of adulterous queens, on the eve of 
conflagrations and extermination. 

The festival, previously interrupted, recommences ; but, on this 
occasion, it is celebrated far from the temple of Belus. The 
people chaunt a hymn to Babylon, while the magi sing in a severer 
style. The scene in preparation is unequalled on the stage. 
Never did Greek tragedy, with its infantine melopeia and its pri- 
mitive chorus, rise to such a degree of terror, even in Orestes, that 
sublime drama of horrors. Assur, Idrene, Arsaces, the court, 
the people, the princes, the satraps, and the magi swear allegiance 
and fidelity to Semiramis, and promise submission to the king 
about to be named before the altar of Belus. Never was a more 
melodious oath taken at the feet of a queen, beautiful, imposing, 
and as radiant as a daughter of the Sun. Orchestra and voices 
are confounded in languishing ecstacy, and, when the people joins 
in and repeats, in unison, the formula of the quartet, the scene 
assumes a character of religious solemnity cold words cannot 
express. Suddenly, a superb phrase, issuing from the throne, 
after a dazzling prelude of traits of vocalisation, announces that 
Arsaces will be king of Babylon and husband of Semiramis. At 
this name those present are greatly agitated. Assur protests 
against the choice in a magnificent vocal phrase ; Oroes indig- 
nantly stops Semiramis before the altar; a peal of thunder is 
heard on the summit of the tomb of Ninus; a noise of solfatare 
echoes threateningly in the orchestra, and a lugubrious cry an- 
nounces a terrible apparition. 

Profound silence succeeds the tumult; Semiramis, in a trembling 
voice, commences the famous “ Qual mesto gemitu,” the first gush 





of a tempest of terror. The orchestra speaks = in lugubrious 
and strident notes; the knell of the tam-tam marks the steps of 
an avenging spectre, still invisible; every voice palpitates with 
emotion ; low wailing rises at intervals from the crowd; we hear 
dreamlike lamentations, the death-rattle of dying persons, ex- 
pressions of spasmodic delirium, words with the last syllable 
unfinished, and sobs arrested by the shivering of terror on the 
lips of those who utter them. The tomb of Ninus is opened, and 
the spectre of the king appears on the threshold ; there then pro- 
ceeds from the crowd a cry of lamentation; the ululatus of the 
women is rolled out in scales of desolation; the orchestra obtains 
from its lower instruments unheard-of chords; men’s quivering 
voices die away in their breasts, and the proud Semiramis, crushed 
by the apparition, makes one supreme effort, and sadly pours 
forth some mournful words at the feet of the crowned spectre. 
But it is not to the guilty wife that Ninus will reply ; he addresses 
the young Arsaces, and his melopeia, terrible from its lugubrious 
simplicity, appears to issue from the lips of some brazen image, 
or from the mouth of a Typhon incrusted on the marble of the 
tomb. Semiramis again advances, and the same voice stops her 
like a peal of thunder. The horrible vision then disappears, and 
the orchestra seems to accompany it under the vaults of the 
palace of death. A paroxysm of mad fright immediately bursts 
forth in every heart; the music reaches the point of delirium ; 
and the strident voices are confounded in a strange unison, which 
conveys an idea of the immense shouts uttered by the accursed 
cities when a prey to the flames, or pillaged by Nabuchad- 
nezzar. 

Rossini worked for along period on the colossal page, which 
begins with the breath of the phantom that appeared before Job 
and ends with the furious clamour of the guests of Belshazzar, 
thus traversing the whole series of funereal terrors. There were 
two rocks to be avoided; the composer could not ask material 
science for chords, or the logarithms of counterpoint for the 
metaphysical sentiment of fear, nor could he have recourse to the 
puerile oe of vulgar bugbears, to those discordant scales which 
excite childish dread ; he had to translate, with all the good faith 
of a child of genius, the cries of his dreams and the icy terrors of 
his nights; and it was necessary that he should possess one of 
those nervous organisations which indulge in the harsh pleasure 
of nocturnal horrors, between the spectre of Apuleius and the 
phantom of Brutus, and are courageous only in full day, like 
Homer's Ajax, that coward at midnight. I have dared to suppose 
that Rossini wrote so many convulsive notes round a phantom, 
with faith in the supernatural, when listening to the joyous author 
of L’ Italiana and Tt. Barbiere, after midnight, as he recited to me, 
in an agitated voice, verses from the Inferno of Dante, that 
lugubrious poetry always accompanied by the trumpet of Tar- 
tarus. 

The third act of Semiramide commences with a duet, which 
would have been considered an impossibility previous to its birth ; 
the master drew it from nothingness by a prodigy. Assur and 
the Queen, the two accomplices in regicide, are in each other's 
presence; the two giants of crime and passion come into collision, 
and the shock well deserves to have Babel as a witness. 
Sublime specimens of irony are first interchanged; then Semiramis 
bursts out, and launches in Assur’s face the sentence of banish- 
ment, “Se la vita ancor t’é cara.” The proud satrap draws 
himself up to his full height ; he towers over the haughty queen, 
and crushes her beneath a strident scale; then, lowering his tone, 
he murmurs in her ear the fearful secrets of her crime; he recalls 
to her mind the night of the assassination, “ Quella ricordati 
notte di morte;” he shows her the spectre of Ninus, always 
inveterate in pursuit of her, and this indledy of hell, intolerable to 
her ear, awakens in Semiramis an unknown sentiment, the cor- 
roding flame of remorse. She humbles herself, she shrinks, she 
would fain reduce herself to nothingness, in order to become in- 
visible to the eye of God and man, and to escape the thunder of 
heaven; she repeats, sotto voce, the same infernal melody, as 
though she were wrenching round in her heart the poniard 
plunged into it by the hand of Assur. Suddenly, trumpet- 
flourishes of triumph re-echo without; it is Arsaces about to 
receive the crown from the hands of Oroes. Semiramis awakes 
as if from a dream; she utters a cry of sublime joy; the lioness 
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of the Euphrates revolts against her oppressor; the haughty 
Amazon raises against Assur that powerful hand which has 
subdued the world from the Ganges to the Nile, from the icy 
regions of Sarmatia to the sands of Lybia; she bursts into an 
admirable song of victory and vengeance; the humble woman is 
once more Semiramis. 

The magi open the gate of the sanctuary and sing a hymn of 
marvellous style, a hymn obtained, doubtless, from some excava- 
tions in the temple of Persepolis, the most beautiful melopeia 
with which the Sun ever inspired his worshippers. Oroes then 
reveals to the young Arsaces the secret of his Poth, gives him the 
sword of his father, Ninus,’and the royal testament. All this is 
accentuated by the musicians with a scrupulousness of intention 
which leaves nothing to chance. The elegy, “In si barbara 
sciagura,” sung by Arsaces, is noted down with tears, and accom- 
panied by the sobbings of —. The composer himself wept 
over this moving page, though he will never confess it. Another 
prodigy of melodious sensibility was requisite to reconcile 
Arsaces with his mother, after the fearful revelation de- 
nouncing the mother’s crime to her son. The transition is 
managed with wonderful art; the orchestra is the first to 
plead in favour of Semiramis, and warbles soft notes, melted 
down in the crucible of heavenly pity, on the day of God's 
clemency, on the day of man’s first repentance; these ineffable 
accents of commiseration, breathed forth by the instruments and 
the voice, reach the heart after first ravishing the ear, cause us to 
forget the guilty queen, and melt us to pity for the unhappy 
woman ; we dismiss from our minds the past while listening to 
these two divine voices, to these miraculous accords, in which the 
son's joy is united with the mother’s tenderness, and, immediately 
the pardon is granted, we ask ourselves with stupefaction, in 
what treasures of the Infinite the master found this angelic 
melody, this hymn of repentance and reconciliation. When such 
a duet is in the limbo of nothingness, God alone can guide the 
hand which discovers it ! 

Never, in this prodigious work, never does his inspiration fail 
the musician for a single moment; never do we meet with a trace 
of failing strength, a bar of make-weight, or a vulgar connecting 
passage ; the music assumes all the varieties of Nature and takes 
all the voices of the external world, for Nature does not obey the 
precepts of a vulgar system of rhetoric; she is not contented with 
gh although simplicity is a very good thing in its préper 
place ; Nature takes every tone, decks herself out in every colour, 
and is revealed in every form. Nature is simple in the tranquil 
charm of her prairies, the calm of her dawns, the limpidity 
of her horizons, and the somnolency of her slumbering lakes ; 
but, powerful mistress of art as she is, she does not always 
choose to preserve a simplicity which would become monoto- 
nous; she causes her Alps and Cordilleras to rise against 
it; she makes her tempests howl, her thunders peal, her 
cataracts roll, her oceans al and her superb forests blossom ; 
her music and her language express everything, from the breath 
of wind which bends the flower, to the hurricane which uproots 
the oak ; from the charming prattling of the rivulet to the terrible 
melopeia of Niagara; from the spark which glistens on the top of 
the wave to the burning eruption of the voleano. Such is the 
style of Nature; Rossini is a pupil of her conservatory, and has 
beneath his fingers the key-board of a universal harpsichord. We 
have just heard an exquisitely tender and touchingly simple duet; 
we have now its antithesis or antipodes. We are in the immense 
crypt where the tombs of the Assyrian kings are raised. A chorus 
of sinister voices shakes the vaulted roof of the necropolis; Assur, 
the last Titan of Babel, sings his death-hymn, and the orchestra 
exhausts its lugubrious notes. The vision from the tomb again 
rears its form before the satrap, who struggles against the gras 
of an invisible arm, with the convulsive energy of a giant struck 
down by lightning. The accents of pity, terror, and vengeance 
are confounded in a rhythm of supreme desolation ; it is the song 
of the damned accompanied by the hoarse cries of the cité dolente, 
and we fancy we hear, through the tumult of voices, that breath 
which caused Job to tremble, while concealing from view the lips 
which exhaled it. The breath continues, and will be the key-note 
of the trio, “ Usato ardir,” a masterpiece cf the melody of desola- 
tion and the highest pitch of terror. We have, now, no more 





furious clamour, no more cries of despair, no more dramatic 
convulsion ; we have the hymn of affrighted silence, the gurgling 
rattle to be ended only by death, the subtle grating of the stone 
which forms the funeral pyramid of Semiramis. 

Happy is the author of the Italian libretto of Semiramide! He 
did not put his name on his work produced at Venice! He 
allowed the name of the divine master to shine alone on the first 

age of the immortal score! Another Italian, from Naples, was 
Inspired with a happy thought when he said to me, one day, on 
board the steamer Le Sully :—“If the great St. Peter, the 
gatekeeper of Heaven, informs me that Semiramide is not performed 
in Paradise, I shall not enter the place!” Hyperbola is allowable 
to Italian enthusiasts: let us, who are always able to introduce 
good sense in our admiration, excuse the Neapolitan artist. 

If there is a work which can afford to despise scenery, a 
magnificent mise-en-scéne, and all the luxury of choreography, it 
is, most assuredly, Semiramide: the master of masters has em- 
bellished it with his music. But the Grand Opéra is bound to 
treat the Queen of Babylon, Rossini’s glorious daughter, with 
imperial hospitality. The idea of bestowing on Semiramide letters 
of naturalisation as a French subject, nearly coincides with the 
recent discovery of the riches buried in the Assyrian soil. Im- 
mense new rooms have just been opened in our Louvre for the 
purpose of exhibiting the archzological treasures from the domains 
of Semiramis. The opportunity was too good a one to be neglected. 
Then again there were the magnificent works of Menro, Flandin, 
Layard, and Coste to be consulted for the decorative reconstruction 
of the city of Ninus. The task was zealously taken in hand, under 
the intelligent direction of M. Alphonse Royer, who has con- 
secrated whole months to the study of ancient Babylon, and caused 
the most scrupulous care to be paid not only to the monuments, 
statues, and symbolical animals, but also to the costumes, armour, 
weapons, and the slightest accessories. Rossini’s picture needed 
no frame; but, at the Opéra, even the eyes must be satisfied. 


(To be continued.) 


Beruix.—(From a Correspondent.) —Mr. John K. Paine, of 
Portland, U..S., who has already received honourable mention in 
your columns, gave a capital organ performance last Thursday in the 
parochial church, to a select auditory, including the American 
Ambassador, (Gov. Wright), Hermann Grimm, Faubert, and 
several of the most renowned maestri of Berlin. The programme 
was as follows :— 

1. Fantasie und Fuge in E moll . ‘ . e ° 

. Choral—Vorspiel “ Allein Gott in der Noh ’sei Ehr.” Seb. Bach 
. Priludium und Fuge in A moll . . . . ” 
. Trio—Sonate in Es dur . a ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ” 
5. Fantasiein Gdur . ‘ e ° ° e a 
. Concert—Variationen iiber em Thema von Haydn J. K. Paine 
. Trio—Sonate in G dur, 1ster Satz. - ‘ Seb. Bach 
. Concertsatz in C moll ‘ L. Thiele 
Nos. 4, 6, and 7 appeared to give the greatest satisfaction. 
From the second of these numbers a good idea may be formed of 
M. Paine’s inventive talent. The whole of the variations are 
extremely original, and, what is really of more consequence, are 
natural, and—music. ‘The veteran Haupt (his teacher), generally 
speaking a stranger to “wreathed smiles,” could not restrain the 
satisfaction, mingled we feel certain with a touch of pride, which 
he inwardly felt, manifesting itself upon the mirror of his soul. 
Faubert, too, seemed highly delighted. He shook M. Paine 
warmly by the hand, and gave him a few kindly words of encour- 
agement. We were the more pleased to see this as M. Paine is a 
young man just entering upon the battle of life, and because the 
musical critics of the place, for some reasons best known to them- 
selves and heaven, are pleased to ignore his performances. 
Knowing his classic taste, his sterling abilities, and his indomitable 
erseverance, we have not the slightest hesitation in predicting a 
rilliant future for Mr. Paine. 
+ 

Amongst literary on dits one of the most interesting is that 
Miss Macready, the daughter of the great tragedian, is about to 
publish a volume of poems, of which report speaks flatteringly: 
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Adbertisenrents. 


HES MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— Mlle. TITIENS 
ce begs respectfully to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the 
Public, that her BENEFIT will take place this evening (Saturday, Ju y 28), being the 
last night of the season, when the performances will commence with the scene of 
Meyerbeer’s Opera of LE PARDON DE PLOERMEL. _ Dinorah, Mile. Marie 
Capet (her last appearance). After which, the Jast scene of LUCIA DI LAMMER- 
MOOR :—Edgardo, Signor GivGuini (his last appearance in England this season). 
To conclude with Weber’s grand Opera of OBERON. Applications for Private 
Boxes, Stalls, Dress Circle, and Pit Tickets, to be addressed to Mile. Titiens, Box 
Office of the Theatre, or to the Box Bookkeeper, Mr. Nugent. Commence at half-past 7, 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 
Last Night but Three.—Extra Night.—On Monday next, July 30, will be per- 
formed Mozart’s Opera, DON GIOVANNI, being, in all probability, the last time it 
will ever be represented with the following extraordinary combination of artistes :— 
Donna Anna, Mad. Grist; Donna Elvira, Mile. R. Csirtac; Zerlina, Mad. PENCO ; 
Don Ottavio, Signor Garposi; Leporello, Signor Ronconi; Il Commendatore, 
Signor TAGLIAFico ; Masetto, Signor Potontn1; and Don Giovanni, Signor Mario. 
The Minuet by Mlle. Zina and M. DespLaces. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Last Week of the Season.—On Monday, July 30, DON GIOVANNI. 
Tuesday, July 31, LE PROPHETE. Wednesday, August 1, Grand MORNING 
CONCERT, in the Floral Hall. Thursday, August 2, LE PROPHETE. Saturday, 
August 4, LE PROPHETE. The Theatre will positively close on Saturday Night, 
August 4. 
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OSCHELES, as the foreign papers inform us, is in 
Paris. The master and friend of Mendelssohn was 
also a contemporary of Schubert (ante, page 460); and as 
upon the present mania for “revivals” (a mania to be nur- 
tured not strangled) the revival of one or two of the 
pianoforte concertos of Moscheles has exercised a certain 
measure of healthy influence, our readers may not be un- 
prepared for a brief survey of his general merits as a 
composer—and more especially as a composer for the most 
universal of instruments, 

Ignace Moscheles was unquestionably the originator of 
the brilliant school of writing which has produced such 
striking modifications of the style and taste of the last thirty 
years. Moscheles, indeed, may be denominated the real 
inventor to whom the pianoforte is indebted for certain new 
effects, which, could Mozart or Dussek now hear, they 
would surely fail to recognise as legitimately belonging to the 
instrument. A pianist of extraordinary capabilities in early 
youth, Moscheles, already acquainted with the composition 
of every contemporary and predecessor, was gifted enough 
to imagine and bold enough to realise something alto- 
gether different from all that he knew. The well-known 
piece called The Fall of Paris, may be symbolised as the 
acorn which afterwards grew, flourished, and expanded into 
the wide-spreading oak of modern fantasia. Its appearance 
was hailed with much the same astonishment that Clementi’s 
celebrated octave-sonata had created so many years before, 
on avery different and much more serious race of men. 
Moscheles developed the school thus, no doubt, unwittingly 
originated ; but his taste having a higher tendency he did 
not, like others, wholly abandon himself to its fascination, 














His studies, concertos, and many works of minor import- 
ance, conceived in a spirit almost precisely opposite to that 
which had actuated him in the composition of The Fall 
of Paris, are among the glories of the instrument, and have 
materially assisted those of Beethoven and his great pre- 
decessor in preserving a taste that has resisted all the 
charms of that “romantic” and inferior school which has 
so widely obtained since, and to which nine out of ten 
pianists of the present day are uncompromising adherents. 
It is the more to the honour of Moscheles that this school, 
though his own creation, the accidental birth of a leisure 
hour, the bagatelle of a moment’s wantonness, has never so 
wholly influenced him as to make him overlook the fact, 
that the art of which he is one of the most brilliant orna- 
ments, was destined for a nobler end than that of mere amuse- 
ment, was capable of loftier appeals than those exclusively 
addressed to common and vulgar understandings. 

Moscheles influenced his contemporaries by the novelty 
of his invention, it is true; but what injury he may have 
inflicted—if injury he has inflicted—was far more than 
counterbalanced by those graver studies to which we owe 
his most beautiful and thoughtful works. These cannot be 
over-rated, and will live for. ever, while the others, even 
now, have not been surpassed for brilliancy of effect, and 
for that peculiar kind of display, which demands at the 
utmost a combination of manual dexterity with a graceful 
variety of style. Though all his best works show how 
thoroughly well Moscheles had mastered the sonata form, he 
has produced but few specimens of the sonata for piano 
solus, having been doubtless as much deterred by the 
singular fertility of Dussek from exercising his genius 
in that direction, as his young friend and almost pupil, Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, was later deterred by the universal 
genius of Beethoven. As familiar as we are with most of 
the works of Moscheles, we only know two sonatas for 
the pianoforte alone which have proceeded from his pen— 
that in E major, dedicated to his friend and master, 
Beethoven ; and that in F sharp minor, called the Sonata 
Melancolique. Both of these are thoroughly classical works, 
and though the former (an early effort) exhibits a redun- 
dancy, proceeding from a flow of ideas which mature ex- 
perience had not yet taught to check (how difficult is it for 
a young writer to know what to retain and what to reject), 
there is so strong a feeling for regularity of form—one of 
the principal charms of Haydn’s glorious invention —that 
little doubt is left, after its perusal, of the purely classical 
taste of its author. 

—p}—— 


io question of conductors (chefs d’orchestre) and non- 

conductors, is daily becoming more simple and easy to 
grasp. ‘True, there are two sides to it ; but neither side 
presents any rough edges to mystify logicians, much less 
any thorns to perplex and puzzle conjurors. We do not 
wish to pass for conjurors; nor is it our intention to 
approach more than one side of the subject. This side, 
however, if it were possible for a “side” to lie in a nut- 
shell, would lie in a nutshell. 

A musical director without unlimited sway in his imme- 
diate sphere of action, might just as well break his con- 
ductor’s stick, or by “an awk stroke” smite off his left 
ear. If he is to be thwarted at every step; if powers 
antagonistic to his, and caprices over which he can 
exercise no control, are to be tolerated ; if he is compelled 
to take his performers, vocal and instrumental, en bloc, 
without reference to their skill or incapacity, and make the 
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best of the matter, like a barrister with an indifferent 
brief; if, in short, there are wills opposed to his will, and 
fancies with which he owns no sympathy, and these are to 
counteract his policy, bother and irritate him, d maintes 
reprises, then he is nor better nor worse than the shadow 
of a director, in no more dignified a position than that of a 
puppet impelled by strings. Such, in a great measure, was 
the position maintained not long since by Herr Tudelieces- 
bejn, supposed chief of the Oivasolactocasin, but no more in 
truth endowed with a chief’s indispensable authority than 
a figure-head can be said to be vested with the direction of 
a ship, or a standard with the conduct of its bearer to the 
fray. The Oivasolactocasin was its own director, and 
hoisted Herr Tudeliecesbejn, flapping about—as Mr. 
Carlyle would say (if he could)—like a wind-ensign, 
restless, fidgetty, and impotent. The result was disastrous 
(how could it be otherwise ?) ; a society which began well 
and promised better, took a sudden turn, and was fast 
hurrying to dissolution, when fortune intervened, and, if it 
did not save, at least suspended, the catastrophe. No one 
believed that the Oivasolactocasin, with its ill-regulated 
management and handcuffed conductor, would ever live to 
see the year of grace 1860; but lo! and behold! it has 
reared its head as freshly and daintily as Agag before 
Samuel ; and public opinion, though it had been grievously 
discountenanced, and was still only half conciliated, instead 
of hewing it in pieces, as Samucl hewed Agag, answered 
its appeal with cheers and clapping of palms. 

Nevertheless, before the Oivasolactocasin can expect to be 
firmly established, it must bow to circumstances and make 
its chief a despot. Let us turn to another and a far more 
important institution. At Her Majesty's Theatre (Anno 
Domini 1860—Mr. E. T. Smith, regnans), Herr Tudelie- 
cesbejn of the Oivasolactocasin, &c. 

—_—_———<_—_— Or 


Surrey Garpens.—A Concert is to be given in these attractive 
ardens on Monday, August 6th, when the principal feature will 
f a selection of popular Irish melodies. In order to give full 
effect to this novel idea, there will be a chorus of 200 voices, in 
addition to the following vocalists :—Miss ng Miss Poole, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Sims Reeves—it being 
the last appearance of this gentleman at these gardens. 


——<— 


Che Operas. 
——— 4 -- 


Her Masesty’s THeatre.—Oberon retained possession of the 
stage during the past week, including Monday, an extra night, 
until last evening, when Lucia di Lammermoor, and the last act of 
La Favorita were given for the benefit of Signor Giuglini, who 
sustained the tenor parts in both operas, with Mlle. Titiens as the 
heroine in the former, and Mad. Borghi-Mamo in the latter. To- 
night Mile. Titiens takes her benefit, wisely adhering to Oberon 
as her share of the performance, with Signor Giuglini in the last 
scene of Lucia di Lammermoor. The season —the extra season— 
announced to terminate this evening, will be prolonged another 
week im consequence of the immense success of Oberon. 


Rorar Irarran Orera.—The first performance of Rigoletto— 
and, if the announcement holds good, the last till next year—took 
place on Saturday night. The audience, though fashionable, was 
not so numerous as might have been expected at the only repre- 
sentation of Signor Verdi's best opera; but those who attended 
on the occasion had the advantage of enjoying one of the most 
legitimate treats the operatic season has provided. Never, perhaps, 
was the music of Rigoletto more queely well executed or heard 
with more pleasure. 

The cast of the chief personages, with one exception, was the 





same as when people believed, and not without reason, tha 
amelioration in any important particular was impossible. The 
Duke of Mantua and his privileged butfoon, the hired bravo and 
his sister—partner in his guilty traflic—were, as before, repre- 
sented by Signors Mario and Ronconi, Signor Tagliafico and 
Mad. Nantier-Didiée. The exception was a weighty one; but in 
this instance offered no cause whatever for dissatisfaction. It was 
said of the lady who played Gilda last year that she did not make 
us forget Mad. Bosio; but of Mad. Miolan Carvalho, who assumed 
the part on Saturday night, it may be stated, without flattery, 
that, in more respects than one, she actually revived the memory 
of that much-regretted artist. Perhaps—not even exceptin; 
Dinorah, her first and hitherto most successful portrayal in this 
country— Mad. Carvalho is more entirely at home with Rigoletto’s 
unhappy daughter than with any other character in which the 
London public has been afforded an opportunity of judging her. 
Acting more thoughtful, graceful, and unaffectedly natural could 
hardly be cited, nor singing more finished and expressive. True, 
the quality of her voice being eminently French, it lacks the rich 
tone and volume which we are not merely accustomed to find in 
Italian sopranos almost as a matter of course, but also very 
frequently in the Germans and English ; and, again, by the exces- 
sive strain upon the higher notes (the result, no doubt, of parts 
written by indifferent or selfish composers for her presumed excep- 
tional means) the middle and lower registers have been materially 
enfeebled ; but these drawbacks admitted, and there is no farther 
room for criticism. If, indeed, Mad. Carvalho had studied the 
music of Gilda under the direct superintendence of Signor 
Verdi himself, she could not have read it more correctly. Not a 
point of expression is overlooked, not a brilliant trait fails of 

roducing the contemplated effect. In the two duets with Rigo- 
etto; in the love scene with the Duke (who, disguised as Gualtier 
Maldé, a student, has won the affections of the innocent and con- 
fiding Gilda), which ends with the rapturous “ ensemble” — 

“ Addio !—speranza ed anima 
“Sol tu sarai per me ; ” 

in the solo air, “Caro nome che il mio cor,” which contains some 
of Signor Verdi's most genuine melody, and is so thoroughly in 
tune wth the sentiment supposed to animate the bosom of Gilda; 
and last, not least, in the universally and justly praised quartet of 
Act IV. (“Un di, se ben rammentomi”), where, through a chink 
in the door of Sparafucile’s house, Gilda becomes a witness to the 
faithlessness of her lover, Madame Carvalho was uniformly ad- 
mirable. Exception might be taken to one or two trifling changes 
in the air (“Caro nome”)—which, besides being so perfect in 
itself as to stand in no need of improvement, is brilliant enough 
to all intents and purposes; but the whole was executed with 
such faultless accuracy, and expression so true and unfailing, that 
the audience were delighted beyond measure, and the triumph of 
the singer was complete. 

Although the style of the music is so essentially different, 
Signor Mario’s Duke of Mantua is in its way no less irreproach- 
able than his Almaviva. As in the Barbiere, so in Rigoletto he 
has to make love; and in this especial branch of stage business 
he is wholly unrivalled. Nothing can surpass the natural grace 
and passionate intensity he exhibits in the duet with Gilda, where 
the passage already mentioned (“ Addio! addio!”) occurs; and 
never did Signor Mario more completely identify himself with 
the situation, or throw more fervid expression into every phrase. 
The charming air, “ Questa o quella” (Act I.), where the Duke 
vaunts in his own person that fickleness with which, in the more 
popular “ La donna e mobile,” he afterwards less gallantly charges 
the fairer sex, was, like its successor, admirably sung—the 
encore, as usual, however, being reserved for the last, given with 
that easy nonchalance which the situation strictly demands. If 
these airs were to change places for once, it is by no means 
certain that “ Questa o quella”—the most elegant and original, if 
not absolutely the prettiest, of the two—would not carry off the 
palm. Side by side with Gilda and the Duke of Mantua stood in 
dark and gloomy contrast the Rigoletto of Signor Ronconi, now, 
as ever, one of the most consummate achievements of the lyric 
stage. A character more studiously developed, more carefully 
considered in all its various aspects, or more thoroughly successful 
as a dramatic portraiture from one end to the other, could not 
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be named. Those who have seen the Triboulet of M. Frederic 
Lemaitre (in Le roi s’amuse) will hardly deny that the Rigoletto 
of the Italian singer is at least a worthy rival. The indifference 
with which the favourite jester, hithertojuntouched by misfortune 
in his own person, mocks at the misfortunes of others, until the 
unanticipated reproach of Count Monterone awakens him, as it were, 
to a sudden consciousness that he himself is not invulnerable, is 
wonderfully assumed by Signor Ronconi—who, from that 
moment, amid all his forced buffooncries, seems never to have the 
fatal malediction entirely out of his mind, but stands transfixed 
and bewildered while the courtiers rebuke the unhappy victim of 
his master’s anger. In the next act the curse evidently hangs 
over him like a fate; and after his interview with the assassin, 
Sparafucile, the recitative in which Rigoletto contemns both his 
own vocation and the hollowness of the world shows the formerly 
heartless jester quite in a new light. This is as masterly a piece 
of declamation as the subsequent scene with Gilda, and especially 
the delivery of that beautiful passage — 
“ Veglia, o donna, questo fiore, 
Che a te puro confidai,”— 
when Rigoletto confides his daughter to the care of Giovanna, is 


instinct with feeling and pathos. ‘The despair of the wretched | {o°’™."” : Ne a : 
jester on finding that he has been duped into becoming the | despairing tones in which she uttered the phrase — 
blind instrument of Gilda’s flight, and his allusion to the 
| went to the hearts of all her hearers. 


“* Maledizione” as the natural cause of this misadventure, are 
points that need only be glanced at. 


bursting with anxiety about the fate of his lost child, in whose 
abduction he suspects the Duke to have had some hand — reveals 
that extraordinary command of histrionic effect to which Signor 
Ronconi owes the distinguished position he occupies among his 
fellows on the Italian lyric boards. Tis ecstacy at meeting with 
Gilda, the intense eagerness with which he listens to her narra- 
tion, and the cry of anguish with which he responds to the words 
of Count Monterone, when the latter is conveyed to death —“ No 
vecchio, t’inganni—un vindice avrai”—are, one and all, admirably 
impressive, and complete a delineation which for intense earnest- 
ness has rarely been surpassed. Upon the last scene of all — 
with the horrible incident of the sack, made still more repulsive 
by the joyous strains of the Duke, who, reconducted by Madda- 
lena, goes off singing snatches of “La donna e mobile ”—it is 
unnecessary to dwell. As usual, the Sparafucile of Signor 
Tagliafico and the Maddalena of Mad. Nantier Didiée were per- 
fect—the former a bravo, whose cool audacity is incomparable ; 
the latter an agent in all respects worthy so unscrupulous a 
master—both being in a dramatic sense picturesque, ‘and in a 
musical sense beyond reproach. 

The orchestral accompaniments (the most varied and ingenious 
to be found in any opera by Signor Verdi) were capitally played, 
and the execution of the choruses—always in keeping, and in 
more than one instance picturesque—left nothing to desire. The 
last scene, of which the murder and the storm are characteristic 
incidents, was admirably managed, and the curtain fell amid 
unanimous tokens of approval, the principal singers (not for the 
first time) being loudly summoned forward. 

The “extra” performance of Le Prophéte, on Monday, was 
remarkable for the immense improvement observable in the two 
principal vocalists. No traces of the nervousness we remarked 
on the first night were apparent, and both artistes gave full scope 
to their powers. Mile. Csillag was in unusually good voice, and 
her vocal execution approached more nearly the perfection of 
her histrionic delineation than on the first representation of the 
opera. The air, “O figlio mio” calls into play the highest and 
the lowest notes in her voice, which are also the most powerful, 
and this wonderful composition, in which Fides blesses her son 
for having saved his mother’s life, was sung by Mlle. Csillag with 
extraordinary pathos. Her action in this scene — tottering 
forward towards the doorway while Berta is being led off by 
Oberthal’s soldiers, as if anxious to save her from her impending 
fate — was well imagined, and tended to lessen in some degree 
the unavoidable repulsiveness of the situation. It would be idle 
to analyse all the weak points in this over-praised and very 





The whole of the next | 
scene — where Rigoletto vainly endeavours to perform his ac- | 
customed task at the palace of the Duke of Mantua, and to laugh | 
at the jeers of the surrounding courtesans, while his heart is | 

















inartistic libretto, but it is inconceivable that so clever a 
dramatist as M. Scribe should have allowed his hero and heroine 
to forfeit the sympathy of the audience so clumsily as in this 
scene. We cannot feel much after-interest in the fate of a man 
who knowingly and deliberately gives up his betrothed wife to 
infamy, and nothing less than the heroic self-denial afterwards 
displayed by Fides could make us forget that she has impjored 
her life at the price of her daughter’s dishonour, and then blessed 
her son for the infamous bargain. Mlle. Csillag’s acting, we 
repeat, was very powerful, but, to be —— hypercritical, we 
could well dispense with the action of Fides kissing her hands to 
her son, which is but a weak substitute for the unutterable pathos 
which Mad. Viardot’s eyes, not her hands, used to express as she 
slowly left the stage at the termination of this scene. Throughout 
the cathedralgscene Mlle. Csillag was gn in the extreme. 

The deep-toned imprecations which Fides heaps on the impostor’ s 
head, and which mingle with the organ-notes that peal out the 
announcement of his consecration, were given with fearful in- 
tensity ; her bewilderment, when she is denied and pronounced 
mad by her own son; her first indignant refusal to kneel at his 
command, and the struggle which then takes place between 
affection and terror, were very finely portrayed ; while the bitter 


“ Figlio in terra non ho,” 


Even Signor Tamberlik’s great talent could make nothing of 
the il-contrived situation we have above alluded to; but the 
“dream” which he recounts to the three Anabaptists, especially 
its close, was given with great effect. The scene in which Signor 
Tamberlik most excels is that in which John of Leyden quells his 
turbulent troops; and in this he has no rival. The fine prayer, 
with its effective staccato accompaniment of stringed instruments, 
was most impressively sung; and his stupendous ut de poitrine in 
the succeeding splendid appeal to the God of hosts produced an 
immense sensation. Indeed, from this point up to the final scene, 
in which he sings the famous brindisi, and the Sybarite prophet, 
surrounded by his seraglio, dies a Sardanapalian death, Signor 
Tamberlik was unexceptionable, investing with manly dignity the 
weak creature of the libretto, who, according to M. Scribe, after 
giving up his wife-clect to a life of shame, dubs himself prophet 
to regain her, and in the hour of triumph forgets his bride and 
denies his mother. Nothing but the exceeding genius of M. 
Meyerbeer could stamp with immortality such materials as 
these. 

We cannot record much improvement in Mlle. Corbari, who, 
although she evidently spares no trouble, and although she did not 
sing so much out of tune on Monday as on the first occasion, is 
an unsatisfactory Berta. Unfortunately, too, her part consisting 
chiefly of concerted pieces, she neutralizes the efforts of others, 
and especially of Mlle. Csillag. The original and fascinating 
duet in the opening scene, “ Della Mosa,” produced no impression ; 
and although Mlle. Csillag was very grand in the second duet for 
Fides and Berta, “ Vana illusione,” in which they lament the loss of 
Giovanni, the effect was ruined by Mlle. Corbari’s defective into- 
nation. Surely the difficulties of Berta are yuite worthy to be 
surmounted by such artists as Mad. Penco or Mad. Carvalho; and 
although the part affords no great opportunity for display, yet it 
is full of charming phrases which only require to be brought out 
to be fully appreciated. 

Of the orchestra, chorus, scenery, and general mise en scéne, it is 
utterly impossible to speak in terms of too high praise. Even the 
least striking scenes, such as the frozen lake and the picturesque 
market-place of Miinster, are quite equal as works of art to the 
— cathedral interior, and this, as we have already stated, 

orms the most successfully arranged coup d'@il that we have 
ever beheld. Every detail is carried out with elaborate care, and 
the ingenious manner in which the idea of indefinite height is given 
a a painted canopy suspended just above the triforium, is especi- 
ally noteworthy. This scene, indeed, offers the most complete 
picture of the pomp and pageantry of the Roman Catholic Church 
under its most py aspects that an untravelled Englishman 
can witness, and almost makes one overlook the inherent absurdity 
of the coronation of the leader of an intensely anti-Catholic move- 
ment — the ultra-Protestantism of which was even too strong for 
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Luther to tolerate — taking place in a cathedral, and solemnized 
with all the rites of a forbidden faith. 

A great improvement has been effected since 1855 by the intro- 
duction of chorister boys, their fresh young voices imparting a 
peculiar effect of reality to the scene. 


DOO OS 


ADDRESS 


WRITTEN AND DELIVERED BY Mr. AuGustus SALA, ON BEHALF OF 
THE WIDOW AND CHILDREN OF THE LATE Ropert Brovucu.* 


In triumph comes the Hero of the Day— 

Strong in the council, stronger in the fray ; 

See in his car the conq’ror—not the slave; 

See o’er his head the silken banners wave ; 

Hear the loud trumpet’s clanging blast proclaim 
The grandeur of his exploits and his name. 

He comes! He comes! his brow with laurel crown’d ; 
Behind his chariot captive kings are bound, 

The town his advent surges forth to greet, 

Maidens strew flowers ‘neath his horses’ feet : 

The rey’rend senator and holy priest 

Are proud to sit beneath him at the feast ; 

The peasant leaves his plough, the dame her bower, 
To hail with shouts the Cesar of the hour. 


Yes; Fame and Fortune now are in his hands. 

Who help’d to win them? Yonder strong limb’d bands, 
The well bronz’d legions tramping slowly by, 

Who march’d with him to conquer or to die— 

Some have return’d, unconquered, now, to share 

In ev’ry gift our gratitude can spare. 


At such proud moments darts there through one head 
One transient thought of yon poor conscript, dead ? 
Of yonder pale fac’d, well nigh beardless boy, 

Whom nature seem’d to rear but to destroy ? 

He fought and bled. His valour help’d to swell 

The glorious triumphs Cesar bears so well. 

Now his cold corse in some dark trench is laid, 

Or sleeps beneath some hedg’row’s pitying shade. 


Too weak to cope in conflicts rude and rough, 
So thousands die, and so died Ropert Broueu. 


He was our conscript: fought the fight for years— 
Fought it in sickness, poverty, and tears ; 

Till heaven was pleas’d his spirit to release, 

And hush those troubled waters into peace— 

To still that heart and sheath that dinted sword, 
To “ break the bowl” and “ loose the silver cord.” 
He was our conscript: fearless in the strife, 

And patient in that long disease—his life. 


He drew the glaive for justice, honour, truth ; 

He fell a vet’ran, though in years a youth. 

He mov’d your mirth—nay, sometimes, too, your tears ; 
He wore your harness, bore your shield for years. 
His wit and fancy brought him nought but bread. 
Your soldier yet deserves a mite, though dead. 
The conscript’s widow weeps, his children mourn ; 
*Tis yours to help the feeble, the forlorn. 

He never sought a meun or base reward ; 

He never crav’d the bounty of my lord. 

We crave it now. For alms we humbly sue; 

We hinge the knee, we bow the head, to you. 

We ask your charity. Not for ourselves— 

He needs it not who sternly digs and delves. 

But can those babies work? Can yon poor girl 
Battle with life, its warfare and its whirl ? 

Ladies and gentles, we are in your hand, 

Upon your pitying hearts we take our stand. 
Grant us your sympathy, your voices too. 

Bear with us kindly. Think that all we do 

To win your praise, to deprecate your blame, 

Is humbly done in friendship’s sacred name. 





* At Drury Lane Theatre, on Wednesday, July 25. 





Conceris. 
poe oe 


Society or Britisn AND Foreign Musicrans.—The incessant 
rain militated against the complete success of the “ day and night 


JSéte” which the “ Society of British and Foreign Musicians” gave 


on Monday at the Surrey Gardens ; but, in spite of the unseason- 
able inclemency of the weather, the music-hall was tolerably well 
filled in the evening by an audience whose enthusiasm manifested 
itself on every possible occasion. Indeed, almost every piece in 
the long programme was encored, and the vocalists were in eve 
case compelled to accept the compliment, so heartily was it 
offered. Among the most successful of the morgeauz selected 
may be mentioned the “ Shadow Song” from Dinorah, and the grace- 
ful ballad, “The magic of a smile,” in both of which Mlle. Parepa 
was encored; Virginia Gabriel's effective song, “The Skipper 
and his Boy,” rendered with great spirit by Mad. Sainton-Dolby ; 
Bishop's evergreen, “Tell me, my | omy very nicely sung by 
Miss Theresa Jeffreys; and the comic song, “ Tom the Tinker,” 
for which, when encored, Mr. Hatton substituted his favourite, 
“Merry little grey fat man,” and in which he excited the loud 
merriment of his audience. Mr. Sims Reeves sang Linley’s 
“ Bonny Jean,” the new ballad, “ Sweet love, good, night to thee,” 
composed expressly for him by Mr. Hatton, and Mori’s favourite, 
‘“* Who shall be fairest,” and gave them all with such admirable 
expression, that at the end of each he received a perfect ovation. 
He repeated all three—we need not say that they were re- 
demanded — and was compelled to bow his acknowledgments at 
the conclusion of the last, by way of escaping a second encore. 
The other vocalists were Mlle. Enrichetta Camille (a new and 
very promising English singer, who, under this Italian nom de 
— has won well-earned laurels at many of the continental 
yric theatres), Miss C. Hamilton, the Misses Brougham, Mr. J. 
Morgan, Mr. Walbank, and Mr. Santley, all of whose efforts 
were received with great applause. Mr. Hatton and M. Emile 
Berger accompanied the singers, and two popular overtures were 
well played by an efficient orchestra. The society has been self- 
supporting from the time of its foundation — thirty-eight years 
ago — until now, and we trust that the endeavour to increase its 
usefulness by establishing a fund for the widows and children of 
its members will be crowned with ultimate success. 


Surrey Garpens.—The third and last of the Balfe concerts 
came off on Wednesday evening, and attracted a vast concourse— 
vast indeed, as in the days of the great Jullien fétes—the principal 
load-stars of the evening being Mad. Alboni and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
On the varied and novel entertainments presented to the visitors 
we need not enlarge—time and space command us to be brief. 
We may, however, state that enthusiasm was the order of the day. 
Indeed, both the great soprano-contralto and the great tenor, al. 
beit so much used to vociferation, must have felt positively 
deafened by the approving thunders. As for Mad. Alboni, who 
was a greater novelty than Mr. Sims Reeves, had she lost her 
hearing altogether, we should not have been astonished. The 
people literally roared at her, as if every individual in the dense 
mass was contending who should roar loudest and longest. It 
must be remembered that Mad. Alboni made her first and only 
appearance at the Surrey Music Hall this season, which in some 
measure may palliate the boisterousness of the multitude. 


Tae Broven Memoriat Concert. —From circumstances 
over which the promoters had certainly no control, and which 
are indeed not easily to be accounted for, the attendance at this 
concert, which took place at St. James’s Hall, was limited. A 
better programme, as our readers will already have seen, has 
seldom bean put forth. The artists engaged were numerous and 
distinguished in their several walks of art; the selection of pieces 
to be performed was admirable ; and, what is rare in a concert 
of so great length and with such a variety of names, the pro- 
gramme was with one exception carried out to the letter. Of 
course on such an occasion criticism is out of the question — the 
only novelty that could call for it was a new song, “ Has anybod 
here seen Hugo ? ”—the words by the late Mr. Brough, the music 
by Mr. C. White—a pretty lively melody, given with much 
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clearness and expression by Miss Poole. The rest of the concert 
consisted entirely of morceaux, with which, as well as with the 
merits of the artists who executed them, the public are already 
familiar. We must say, however, that the utmost zeal and wil- 
lingness to promote the cause for which they were called together 
was exhibited by every one concerned—all did their best, the 
entertainment as regards vocalists and instrumentalists, indeed 
every one professionally engaged, being entirely gratuitous. The 
following ladies and gentlemen should be recorded as having 
given their valuable assistance :—Mesdames Catherine Hayes, 
Louisa Vinning, Sainton-Dolby, Enderssohn, Weiss, Laura 
Baxter, Robert Paget, Parepa, Poole, Banks, Theresa Jeffreys, 
and Palmer, with Messrs. W. Harrison, Santley, Wilbye Cooper, 
and Weiss; as well as amongst the instrumentalists, Messrs. 
Sainton, Collins, Pratten, Lazarus, Harper, and Hughes. The 
accompanyists were Messieurs Francisco Berger, Kingsbury and 
Duggan; and Mr. Alfred Mellon, who kindly undertook the 
general direction of the concert, conducted an admirable band. 


MM. René Dovay anp Horace Povssarp’s Matinte 
Musicate (July 10) took place at Collards’ new concert room. 
With the exception of a quartet by Beethoven, for two violins, 
tenor, and violoncello, executed by Messrs. Horace Poussard 
(first violin), Otto Bernard (second violin), Schreurs (tenor), and 
Réné Douay (violoncello), the programme was of a non- 
classical kind, the instrumental pieces being for the most part the 
composition of the players, and the vocal music in almost every 
instance being taken from the repertory of the French school. M. 
Poussard played Reber’s Za Barceuse, and a Morceau, by himself, 
called Rondo du Nuit, both most admirably, and with great 
effect. M. Réné Douay introduced a serenade by Schubert, and 
displayed great powers of execution and a fine round tone; and 
both artists joined in a duet for violin and violoncello, on airs 
from Semiramide. In addition, Mr. Lindsay Sloper played a solo 
on the pianoforte in his finest manner, and Mr. John Thomas a 
fantasia on the harp. The singers were Mlle. Vaneri, Mad. 
Rieder, MM. Depret, Fontanier, and Jules Lefort. 


Tue Tuirp anp Last Pranororte Concert of Master Horton 
C. Allison, the extremely clever pupil of Mr. W. H. Holmes, was 
given at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday morning. The per- 
formances of the juvenile pianist included Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s 
sonata, Mu Cousine; Professor Bennett’s Rondo Piacevole ; Mr. 
J. W. Davison’s tarantella, Giovannina; two of the Pezzi di 
bravura of Mr. Cipriani Potter; air and variations composed by 
Miss Georgiana Holmes; Mr. W. H. Holmes’s fantasia entitled 
Fairy Fingers; romance from Lurline arranged for the piano- 
forte ; and caprice in D, composed by himself. The pieces most 
liked, perhaps the best executed, were the bravura sketches of 
Mr. Potter, the Rondo of Professor Bennett, and the Fairy 
Fingers by Mr. Holmes, which capital fantasia—one of the most 
brilliant and effective show pieces we know—was played with 
great dexterity and neatness. The audience were delighted be- 
yond measure with all the young gentleman’s performances, and 
applauded him in every thing. The vocalists were Miss Kate 
Ranoe, Miss Chipperfield, Miss Lascelles, Mr. Wallworth, and 
Mr. Walbank—the gentlemen two very walls of support to the 
concert. The company was more select than numerous, 


— >< 


BEETHOVEN AND Parr. — An old story is again on the tapis, 
this time with the honoured name of Ferdinand Hiller as autho- 
rity, who heard it related by Paer himself. The substance of it 
is, that at a representation of Paer’s Leonore, Beethoven said to 
the composer in words to this effect, “The subject is so good I 
must compose it myself.” This might very well have been true 
of Paer’s Achilles, brought out at Vienna in 1801, but cannot 
possibly be true of the Leonore. Paer must, in the course of 
years, have confounded the two in his memory. Here are those 
stubborn things, the dates. Paer called to Dresden as hapell- 
meister, 1803; produced his Leonore at Dresden, Oct. 3, 1804; 
Beethoven’s Fidelio produced in Vienna, 1805 ; First performance 
of Paer’s Leonore in Vienna, Feb. 8, 1809.—Dwight’s Boston 
Journal of Music, 








PROLOGUE 


To THE BuRLESQUE OF THE “ENCHANTED IsLE” 


By the late Robert B. Brough. Revived at Drury Lane Theatre, 
July 25, 1860, for the benefit of his widow and children. The 
Prologue written by Surrtey Brooks, Esq., and delivered by 
Mrs. StTrRxinG. 


A loftier language and a graver tone 

Than mine, have made our mournful story known, 
Yet pardon some few words that intervene 

As lighter prologue to a mirthful Scene, 

Some tribute-words you'll let me pay, the while 

Our stage prepares to win your favouring smile : 
Who have more right to smiles than those who cheer 
To smiles the faces pale with sorrow’s tear ? 


From that rich treasury whence the richest draw 

The boldest “ instance ” and the wisest “ saw,” 

From those grand pictures, bright with freshest youth, 
Where endless fancy decks eternal truth ; 

From him who read all hearts and hores and fears, 
As Newton read the mysteries of the spheres, 

From that proud garden, whose exhaustless beds 
Have furnished garlands for a thousand heads— 

Our young, lost, poet borrowed, as of right, 

The forms to fill the scene we show to-night. 


Yet, be it said, and those who knew him best, 
Would with their readiest voice my words attest, 
He borrowed from that store-house rich and free, 
Not in irreverence, but with frankest glee, 

Not as a giber, with his length of ear, 

Who seeks in noblest thoughts some theme for jeer, 
But as a child, who laughingly will dare 

Assume in sport a father’s walk and air.— 

There is a volume—might I wish it read, 

*Tis Falstaff’s Life—by him whose life hath fled— 
That book our poet’s memory bravely guards 
From charge of mockery of the Bard of Bards. 


So, on to-night’s Revival deign to smile— 

Laugh at the whims of his Enchanted Isle ; 
Remember that the work presented here 

(Shared by a brother whom you scarce can cheer) 
Was the first product of the buoyant brain 

That toiled so well—that ne’er shall toil again : 
The earliest laurel—the first victory won 

In that gay field of fancy, wit, and fun 

Where he was sought, for many a joyous day, 
Nor sought in vain—till wasting life gave way. 


For your kind presence in those crowded ranks, 
There are four hearts that owe you deepest thanks— 
But one is over-charged, and hushed—and three 
Scarce know their debt—accept their thanks from me, 
We give, O gladly, friends, our Art, and you 

Your generous aid. "Tis all that each can do. 


—asS = 


Broveu Memoriar Funp.—The following eminent artistes in 
the kindest manner proffered their gratuitous assistance at the 
concert on the 20th of July in St. James’s Hall:—Mad. Cathe- 
rine Hayes, Mad. Sainton, Mad. Enderssohn, Mad. Weiss, Mad. 
Laura Baxter, and Mad. Louisa Vinning; Miss Poole, Miss 
Palmer, Miss Banks, Miss Jeffreys, and Miss Parepa; Messrs. W. 
Harrison (manager of the Royal English Opera), Wilbye Cooper, 
Santley, and Weiss. Soloists, Messrs. Sainton, G. Collins, Lazarus, 
Thomas Harper, and Hughes. The orchestra comprised Messrs. 
Antoine, Amor, Barret, Betzmenn, Collins, Dando, Doyle, Difolly, 
Folks, Glanville, Hill, C. Harper, Hann, Hann, jun., Howell, sen., 
Hawkes, F. Horton, Jolly, Kelly, Keevil, Lazarus, Love, Levy, 
T. Mann, Mallatrat, Meves, J. Ould, E. Ould, Payton, Petitt, F. 
Pratten, Streaker, Smith, Shargool, Salzman, Sutton, Thirl- 
wall, Trust, Tollhurst, T. Watson, W. Watson, W. Winter- 
bottom, White, Webb, W. Wand, E. Wand, Wilkins, Ward, 
and Zerbini. Pianoforte, Messrs. F. Kinsbury and Francesco 
Berger. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
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Petter to the Editor. 


— 


BEETHOVEN »v. PAER. 


Sir,—With reference to the above subject, I beg to forward 
ou subjoined extract of a letter I have just received from 
ienna :— 

Extract. 

“You ask me in relation to the story of Paer and Beethoven and the 
opera Fidelio, what are the facts? A question easily answered. 

“That Paer did relate the story to Hiller there can be no doubt ; it 
has for many years been before the public, though not always in pre- 
cisely the same form. But Paer’s memory must have played him false. 
He was in Vienna several years, and composed their some seven operas, 
one of which was Achilles, a grand work, and upon a subject peculiarly 
to Beethoven’s taste. Now I can easily believe the anecdote true if 
told of Achilles.* In the autumn of 1803, Beethoven, who had been 
employed to write for the Theater an der Wien, was living in the 
theatre buildings, and Paer had gone to Dresden as Kapellmeister. 
October 3d, 1804, Paer’s Zeonore was performed for the first time, in 
Dresden, the composer leaving for Italy the next day. Beethoven’s 
Fidelio was performed for the first time November 20th, 1805 ; Paer's 
Leonore was given for the first time in Vienna (in German), February 
8th, 1809. 

“These dates are sufficient to show that the story, as relating to 
Fidelio, can by no possibility be true. 

“ Your article is sufficient, however, and needs no confirmation from 
yours, &c. &c.” 


It will at once be seen that my —e. with regard to 
Paer’s Leonore at least, were correct. hat I particularly wished 
to prove, the fallacy, namely, of Paer’s idea of having served as a 
model to Beethoven, finds ample confirmation in the above, and 
renders further comment on my part superfluous. 

Yours &e., 


16 Grand Parade, Brighton. Joun Towers. 


Errata in my last (p. 433). 
Column 2, line 1, for 1824, read 1804. 
7, “orally” read “ aurically.” 
“ Zesellschaften ” read “ Gesellschaften,” 
“ niigl ichist ” read “ méglich ist.” 
“ completé” read “ complete.” 


, 
lM, 
12, 9 
31, 5 
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THE BACH SOCIETY. 


Arter some years’ labour, the objects of the Society have been to 
some extent attained, in the attention now being paid to the works 
of J. S. Bach by the musical public generally. While, however, 
the public have been on the alert, the season 1859-60 has passed 
away without any public performance. In 1858, the Grosse 
Passions awakened an amount of interest which should have 
been immediately followed up; but, instead of the announcement 
of further public performances, 1859 brought forth a fragmentary 
concert to the members only, and 1860 has followed the example. 
The devotion to, and enthusiasm for their cause, which the mem- 
bers of this Society exhibit, is, we believe, to a great extent thrown 
away : the public are ready to join in the objects of the institution 
by attending any concerts that may be announced, but the So- 
ciety, from some cause inexplicable by us, has not for two years 
afforded them one opportunity. ‘The choir, on which the success 
of the concerts so much depends, was, when we last heard them 
in public, in a very bad state. The year 1860 has changed all 
that; and by a disfranchisement clause of a sweeping character, 
the vocal divisions have been proportioned, the number reduced, 
and the efficiency quadrupled. The Committee of the Bach 
Society may safely be considered to understand their own business, 
and it is no part of our duty as journalists to dictate any course 
for them to pursue ; but on behalf of the public, we cannot help 
stating the disappointment generally felt among musicians of all 





_ * Icannot.—J, T, 





classes that so great a success as the concert in 1858 was not suc- 
ceeded by further announcements. 

On Tuesday last the first and last choruses, and two chorales, 
from the Grosse Passions Musik, and the third motett (of the set 
of six) constituted the first part of the concert, which took place 
at King’s College. Two preludes and fugues for clavier were 
played by Mr. George Russell, and then the attraction of the 
evening commenced. The first eleven movements from the High 
Mass in B minor constituted the second part of the pregramme. 
They are every one of them of “such a character,” as Herr 
Diogenes Taefelsdréckh says, “as to set neglect at defiance.” 
The “ Kyrie,” after a short introduction of massive grandeur, is 
a fugue of wonderful elaboration and beauty; the “ Gloria,” 
which follows the second “Kyrie,” may be fairly described as 
the most effective music ever written for these words. It is in- 
finitely spirited and exulting throughout, giving way to an air for 
soprano, “ Laudamus Te,” which is melody in every note. The 
Qui sedes,” contralto air, is equally beautiful. The “ Quoniam” 
is a most elaborate air for bass, | the chorus which follows it, 
“Cum sancto spiritu,” is astonishingly vigorous and brilliant. 
The working out of the phrases, as it draws to its close, is a 
practical lesson in counterpoint of great value. The solos were 
sung by Miss Banks the faultless, Miss Palmer the clever and 
gifted, Mr. Benson of the Chapel Royal and Westminster Abbey, 
and Mr. Winn. 

Should this Mass in} B minor ever be performed entire, we 
could guarantee a numerous audience from among our own 
acquaintance. 

—_—_—a OS 


THE ACTORS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Saturpay was a grand day at the Crystal Palace. It was 
specially set -t for a bazaar, fancy fair, and concert on behalf 
of the Royal Dramatic College; and, judging from the number of 
visitors present and the animation which prevailed throughout the 
entire proceedings, we cannot but think the “event” was one of 
the most successful which has taken place for a long time past. 
The programme was of a very varied character ; but the centre of 
attraction was certainly the portion of the palace where the fancy 
fair was held. This took place in the space opposite the orchestra, 
and the principal ladies of the varions dramatic corps of the 
London theatres presided at the stalls. These comprised —Miss 
Swanborough, Miss Bufton, Mrs. F. Matthews, Miss Kate Hick- 
son, Miss Saunders, Miss Eburne, Mrs, Billington, Miss Kate 
Kelly, Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Leigh Murray, Miss Herbert, Mrs. A. 
Mellon, Miss H. Simms, Miss ‘Daly, Miss :Marston, Mrs. Fitz- 
william, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Miss Thorn, Miss Laidlaw, Mrs. C. 
Young, Miss Neville, Miss M. Wilton, and Miss Oliver. All 
these ladies exerted themselves to the utmost to entice customers 
—and few, if any, had cause for complaint when they reckoned up 
their “takings” at the end of the day. At one ‘period Miss 
Sedgwick’s “ wheel of fortune,” perhaps, obtained a rather larger 
share of attention than was bestowed upon some of the other 
stalls ; but to compensate for this, shortly afterwards, Mrs. Stir- 
ling ruled supreme, and when her numerous admirers departed, 
they left minus many pieces of silver they had previously possessed. 
The same remarks will apply to almost all the other stall-keepers ; 
and upon this point we can only say no one had cause for jealousy, 
but the funds of the college were largely benefited. Two other 
ladies, Miss E. Johnstone and Miss Hudspeth, also did a very 
“pretty business.” They were the mistresses of a fancy post- 
oflice, where autograph letters of J. B. Buckstone, T. P. Cooke, 
William Creswick, Mad. Grisi, William Harrison, Miss Heath, 
Robert Keeley, Mrs. Keeley, Carlotta Leclercq, W. C. Macready, 
Samuel Phelps, Louisa Pyne, F. Robson, Tom Taylor, John Van- 
denhoff, Benjamin Webster, Alfred Wigan, Mrs. Wigan, Marie 
Wilton, and others could be obtained upon the payment of the 
postage—one shilling. It is only necessary to say that the postal 
arrangements—both as regards rapid delivery and revenue—gave 
great satisfaction. 

But the men were not idle. Mr. Buckstone announced “as 
now selling,” a full account of the “savage assault of Aunt Sally 
upon himself, described in letters from an eye witness;” while 
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Messrs. J. T. Toole and Paul Bedford intimated that they had 
one into partnership, and had on sale “a quantity of St. 
omingo Billy "bacco boxes”—the quality of which was gua- 

ranteed by Mr. T. P. Cooke. How — editions the “new 

work” went through, or to what extent the receptacles of the 

“weed” found purchasers, we are unable to say; but if these 

transactions were upon an equal scale with others that took place 

during the day, all parties concerned had reason to be satisfied. 
Then at different periods of the day there was much excitement 
by “ Aunt Sally,” “Cheap John,” “Punch and Judy,” and “ The 

Tent of Mystery,” under the direction of J. B. Buckstone, Frank 

Matthews, Paul Bedford, J. T. Toole, Clark (Haymarket), H. 

Compton, H. Widdicomb, James Rogers, J. Clarke (Strand), 

Jos. Robins, T.R.M., and Lewis Ball. The reason why we cane 

not give a “full, true, and particular account” of the Tent of 

Mystery, which was one of the most lucrative and striking exhi- 

bitions of the féte, is the solemn injunction which met the eye 

upon entering the mysterious cavern, “ All who enter here must 

observe SILENCE as to what they see or a 
About three o’clock Mr. Webster, the Master of the Dramatic 

College, delivered the following address, which was written ex- 

pressly for the occasion by Mr. Robert Bell : — 


The painter who displays his art on glass, 

Creates what seems at first a dusky mass 

Of tints and outlines—‘til the light shines through, 
And brings its latent beauty into view : 

Then glow the colours, then the forms appear, 
And what was dark before, grows bright and clear, 


Thus, too, the poet who the stage essays, 

And trusts his fame to audiences and plays, 
Prepares a picture into which he throws 

Wit, knowledge, humour, all the traits his muse 
Can gather out of life, from sternest passions 
Down to field practice, and the last new fashions, 


But when ’tis done, and every scene is wrought 
With finest skill in character and plot, 

It waits the light that shall its depths illume, 

And all is dim until the actors come. 

They to its fable vital action give, 

Quicken its words, and make its figures live ; 
Through them the scenes start from the silent page, 
And with their breathing movements fill the stage. 


*Tis in their name we have come here to-day, 

To honour both—the Player and the Play. 

The Drama needs no helping-hand ; ’tis sure 
Through all Time’s shifts and changes to endure, 
Not so the Player ; when his prime is o’er, 

He sinks neglected, and is seen no more. 


You, who your Drama’s credit justly cherish, 
Will not consent to see the Actor perish, 
Remembering what you owe him for the nights 
Of innocent pleasure, and of grave delights, 
His art has yielded you ;—how his own ease 
He sacrificed in the desire to please ;— 

Wore laughter on his face, when private grief 
Was eating at his heart ;—and found the chief 
Reward for all his struggles, toils, and cares, 
Not in the smiles of fortune, but in yours, 


You will not fail him in his hour of need, 

When his grey hairs, and want, for succour plead, 
But with a liberal hand, and offering meet, 

Will raise for his old age a calm retreat ; 

Where, cast for life, he may play out his part 

In quiet trust, and with a grateful heart, 


The concert then eommenced. It was conducted by Mr. 
Benedict and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and the artistes were as follows: 
Mad. Catherine Hayes, Mad. Florence Lancia, Mad. Louisa 
Vinning, and Miss Augusta Thomson, Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. 
Santley, Master Drew Dean, M. Jules Lefort, M. Engel, and 
Mr. Augustus Braham. The different vocalists were much 
applauded, and the instrumental portion of the entertainment 
(there were several bands) was listened to with extreme pleasure. 





The upper system of fountains played about seven o'clock; 
but after they had ceased, a large portion of the ‘visitors — who 
appeared highly delighted with the day’s proceedings — lingered 
in the grounds and upon the terraces, watching the declining sun 
and gazing upon the magnifisent scenery presented to their view 
in all directions. 

The bazaar and fancy fair was continued on Monday, under the 
superintendence of the same ladies and gentlemen who attended 
on Saturday. The athletic sports and games by members of the 
volunteer corps (postponed from last Monday) were also concluded 
on that day. The great fountains and the whole series of water- 
works were played at half-past five o'clock, as a compliment to 
the gentlemen of the International Statistical Congress, who had 
a déetiner in the new dining-room of the palace as a termination 
to their labours, 


Drury-Lane THeatre.—The dramatic entertainment for the 
benefit of the widow and children of the late Mr. Robert B. 
Brough must have been highly satisfactory to those by whom it 
was originated and carried out. The immense space of the great 
metropolitan play-house was filled by an enthusiastic audience, 
and the applause bestowed throughout the entire performance 
showed a most gratifying appreciation on the part of all present 
of the generous efforts made in every direction to give éclat to the 
event. When we state that the entertainment was supported by 
members of no fewer than five metropolitan companies, viz., the 
Haymarket, the Adelphi, the Princess's, the Strand, and the 
Olympic, in conjunction with the Savage Club Amateurs, it will 
be at once conjectured that the programme was of the most diver- 
sified and attractive character, Want of fulness, too, certainly 
could not be said to form one of its defects. To begin with, the 
leading members of the Princess’s company appeared in the new 
comedietta of Cruel to be Kind, in which Mr. Harris and Miss 
Carlotta Leclereq carried off the honours. Then Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham recited Robert Brough’s spirited lines upon 
“ Godiva,” with all the ease and dramatic intelligence of a prac- 
tised ciocutionist, and with a poetic feeling which evinced thorough 
sympathy with the spirit of the author. Mr. Buckingham was 
summoned before the curtain at the conclusion of the piece—an 
honour to which his masterly delivery of verses by no means 
easy to recite certainly gave him the fullest claim. After this, 
Charles Selby’s well-written comedietta, Zhe Last of the Pigtails, 
was given with much spirit by the Strand company—Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Parselle, Mr. J. Bland, Mrs. Selby, and Miss Bufton rivalling 
each other in spirit and humour. Mr. George Augustus Sala 
then came forward, and read with an impressive earnestness that 
peewee affected the entire audience an admirable address from 

is own pen, invoking aid for the family of the deceased. Miss 


Louisa Leclereq then danced a pas seul with all her accustomed 
grace, and then the popular Adelphi favourites, Mr, Toole, Mr. 
Paul Bedford, and Miss Woolgar, appeared in that diverting 
scene from The Willow Copse, wherein the fast man of former 
days is seen reduced to the condition of a street hawker by<the 


The incident, detached as it was 
from the body of the work, was thoroughly agree by the 
audience, and elicited the heartiest applause. course, too, Mr. 
Buckstone was greeted with shouts of laughter in the farce of 
Fitzsmythe of Fitzsmythe Hall, which came after ; Mrs. Wilkins, 
Mr. Rogers, and Mr. W. Farren, who supported him, being very 
warmly received. An admirably written prologue to the burlesque 
of the Enchanted Isle, prepared by Mr. Shirley Brooks for the 
occasion, was given with excellent effect by Mrs. Stirling. 
The curtain then rose upon the burlesque—the earliest work, 
it will be remembered, of the two brothers, one of whom has 
just been taken from us by death. The cast was as follows: 
Alonzo, Mr. George Cruikshank ; Ferdinand, Mrs. A. Mellon; 
Prospero, Mr. Leicester Buckingham; Ariel, Miss Kate Terry ; 
Caliban, Mr. Francis Talfourd; Smuttifacio, Mr. John Hollings- 
head; Miranda, Miss Fanny Stirling (her first appearance on 
any stage), with the Princess’s Rifle Corps and the members of 
the Savage Club as courtiers, sailors, foreign propagandists, &c. 
The members of the Savage Club fully sustained the histrionic 


vicissitudes of a cruel fortune. 


credit they had acquired by their representation at the Lyceum, 
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and Miss Fanny Stirling, who is the daughter of the Olympic 
actress, created a very favourable impression upon the audience. 
She has a charming face—the copy of her mother’s—-an agreeable 
voice, a pleasing manner, end much of that archness and vivacit 
by which our gifted comedienne has so long been distinguished. 
Nothing could ‘have been more favourable than her début, and 
should she adopt the stage as a profession, we may fairly hope to 
rank her as one of its fairest and most talented representatives, 


ScarBoroucH.—The Spa Concert of Tuesday evening attracted 
a brilliant audience. Among the instrumental gems were Weber’s 
overture to Der Freyschutz, Mozart's to Figaro, and a selection 
from the ew cl these were tastefully performed by the 
band,—the solos being given with a finish that proved the ability 
of the individual members. The vocalists were Miss Susanna Cole 
and Mr. Paul Standish. Mr. Paul Standish, in a song by Hatton, 
“ Come, live with me and be my love,” and another by the same 
composer, “Sweet love, good night to thee,” called forth the 
warmest plaudits of the audience, who re-demanded the latter. 
Miss Cole appeared to captivate her hearers in every song. 
Rossini’s “ Di Piacer mi balza il cor” was’ perfect. In the duet 
“ Mira la bianca Luna,” with Mr. Standish, the vocalists ap- 
peared to emulate each other. Mr. Hatton, of the Spa establish- 
ment, presided at the pianoforte, 


—- <> 


Lora Montez.—The New York Tribune, of the 6th inst., 
says :—“' Late on Tuesday evening we were surprised to learn 
that the celebrated Mad. Lola Montez, Countess of Landsfelt, lay 
at the point of death, and was not expected to survive the night. 
On Saturday morning she arose in her usual health, but soon com- 
plained of giddiness, and, lying down, was at once deprived of 
speech and motion by a paralytic stroke. Sunday and Monday 
Ms was able to partially recognise those about her, but on Tues- 
day seemed to have lost all consciousness, and was pronounced by 
her medical attendants as beyond all hope of life. For some time 
past she has resided at No. 15 Clinton-place, and during her sick- 
ness has been faithfully cared for by several of her intimate 
friends.” 


Tue Late Rosert Brovex.—The efforts in London to raise 
a fund for the benefit of the widow and family of the late Mr. R. 
Brough are about to be seconded in Manchester by a number of 
gentlemen whose intention is to as an amateur performance at 
as early a date as will permit the necessary arrangements being 
concluded. The Manchester Examiner says that great energy is 
being exercised in the good cause, and that an influential number 


of patrons are promising every possible assistance. 


Sa 


Tue Coryricut or “ ParapisE Lost.”— As Lord Camden cites 
the example of Milton, to show that he placed no value upon the right 
of property in his great poem, it may be well to repeat the authentic 
facts concerning the sale of that copyright. Milton sold his copyright 
to Samuel Simmons in 1667, for an immediate payment of £5, But 
the agreement entitled him to a conditional payment of £5 more when 
1300 copies should be sold of the first edition; of the like sum after the 
same number of the second edition ; and of another £5 after the same 
sale of the third edition. The number of each edition was not to ex- 
ceed 1500 copies, In two years, the sale gave the poct a right to his 
second payment, for which he signed a receipt on the 26th of April, 
1669. ‘The second edition was not printed till 1674, and Milton did 
not live to receive the payment stipulated for this impression. The 
third edition was published in 1678 ; and his widow, to whom the copy 
was then to devolve, agreed with Simmons, the printer, to receive £8 for 
her right, according to her receipt, dated December 21, 1680 ; and she 
gave him a general release, dated April 29, 1681. Simmons sold the 
right to Brabason Aylmer, a bookseller, for £25, and Aylmer sold it to 
Jacob Tonson, one moiety in August 1683, and the other moiety in 
March 1690, at a price considerably advanced. (Todd’s Life of Milton, 
193-195, London, 1826.) It thus appears that the poet was very care- 
ful to assert his full right of property, as he and others understood it at 
the time, and to make it available to his family. ‘The amount which he 
chose to receive, compared with the real value of the poem, or measured 


by a modern standard, seems very trifling. But as such rights were 
estimated then, and considering that the poem gained slowly upon the 
attention of his own age, it was not a grossly inadequate price. When 
it had been published fourteen years and upwards, the copyright, between 
one bookseller and another, brought only £25. Yet its value could 
not have been affected by any apprehension, at the time of this sale, 
that it was not protected by the common law. Such notion had not 
then arisen ; and long after, viz. in 1739, Lord Hardwicke protected by 
injunction the title of Tonson, derived under the assignment made by the 
poet in 1667. Doubtless Milton did not write his great poem for 
money ; but-we have seen that he supposed the right of exclusive pro- 
perty in authors was acknowledged by the law of his country, and he 
took pains practically to assert the right in his own case. It seems by 
no means a wild conjecture that he did this for the sake of example, as 
well as in order to preserve his reputation, by keeping the control of the 
text of his poem.—Curtis on Literary Property. 


ZINGARELLI enjoyed a very respectable position ; he had an amiable 
family; his wife manifested towards him not only a sincere attachment, 
but also a kind of respect. Yet never were there two persons more dis- 
similar in disposition : he was quick and passionate ; she cold and 
impassible. But, above all, she possessed a defect which increased 
Zingarelli’s hastiness; she was excessively economical, while her 
husband liked not merely to make a display of what he had, but even 
to indulge in pieces of extravagance, without troubling himself much 
whether he could afford them, One evening he was playing with a 
friend at picquet, a game at which he was a great proficient. “The 
snuffers,” he said, addressing his wife. She gave them to him ; they 
were a common pair, “ Not those,” he added. “ But, my dear ——.” 
“The snuffers, I repeat, and the good ones.” “Well, at any rate, let 
us snuff the candles now with these.” “No,I will have the good 
ones.” “But they will be spoilt: they are of polished steel and 
inlaid.” “Gabriel,” said Zingarelli, addressing his old servant, “go 
to Bressier’s and get me a dozen pairs of snuffers.” “ A dozen, sir ?” 
“A dozen!” “But, my dear——.” “Of the best quality.” 
“But ——.” “Inlaid!” “Good gracious!” “English manufac- 
ture.” The poor woman was silent. Had she ventured to make 
another observation, Gabriel would have been ordered to fetch two 
dozen pairs. 
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HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND MANY OP THE 
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DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
MANCHESTER. 


To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 
Music upon his New and Effective System of 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION; and as a NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Students, who, as soon as competent, will receive appointments 
to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 
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Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for his first or second Orchestra. 
THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 
Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, and conducted by Dr. Mark, is composed 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the “ Little Men,” whe 
—- Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 
larpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist. 
THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 

Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, consists of 30 Performers, and is composed “of the “ Little 
Men,” who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite AirsJand Choruses. 
Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 


— 


Dr. Mark begs to inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
meee ng that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform- 

ng at his concerts. 

Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board and 
lodging, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a trade or 
trained for the profession. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
ew by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 

tC) 


s. 
. For pla noc conte Gao — Royal College of Music, Manchester. 
Jis tors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two to F i 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, ; ne ee 





[0 ORGANISTS, &c.—To be Sold a bargain, in per- 


fect condition, half-bound, the following FULL SCORES, the De 

eminent Professor : — Haypn’s Masses, | to 6 Score (Breilkopf) ; ditto ditto vd Eg 12, 
4, and 13 ditto MS.; ditto ditto, 7 MS. and 12 Single Parts ; ditto ditto, 15 MS ‘and 
21 ditto ditto ; ditto ditto, 9 MS. and 23 ditto ditto. Mozart’s 2 Kyries Score, MS 
and 4 Single Parts; ditto Vespers, Laudate and Magnificat ; ditto Mass, selected by 
Zulehmer, MS. ; ditto ditto, No. 6, MS. ; ditto: ditto, No. 11, MS. — For particulars 
apply to Boosey and Sons, 28 Holles Street, W. ‘ 





“THE HARP OF WALES.” 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
COMPOSED BY BRINLEY’ RICHARDS, - 


Price?2s. 6d.) 


“« The Harp of Wales’ (sung for the first-time) is a very graceful song, admirably 
adapted for Mr, Sims Reeves, ard sung by the distinguished tenor with a refinement of 
expression which produced a magical effect on the audience, and raised demands for 
repetition which were not to be denied.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The Harp of Wales,’ beautifully sung by Mr. Sims Reeyes, was unanimously 
redemanded.”— Morning Post. 

‘¢ The other was new and sung for the first time by Mr. Sims Reeves. It is called 
the ‘ Harp of Wales,’ and is a lovely and expressive melody. It was enthusiastically 
encored.”—Datly News. 

‘“* Mr. Richards did honour to his fatherland by introducing a new song, ‘ The Harp 
of Wales,’ which is sure to become a favourite of the Cymri, who are justly proud of 
their bards. So admirably was this sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, that an encore was in. 
evitable, and the ballad was as warmly applauded the second time as the first.” 
Musical World. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., ber Géneral) de la Maison Brandus, de Paris ; 
244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street, where may be obtained— 


“ THE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” sung by Mr. Santley, price 3s. 
‘“* THE BLIND MAN & SUMMER,” sung by Miss Palmer, price 2s. 6d. 
“ ETHEL,” Romance for the Pianoforte, price 2s, 
* LEOPOLD,” Mazurka Favourite, price 2s. 
Composed by Brinley Richards. 





MR. SIMS REEVES’ NEW SONG. 


THE GRITISA VOLUNTEER. 


Written by Joun Oxenrorp, Esq., composed by G. Atary, and 
sung with great success by 


MR. SIMS REEVES. 


Just published, price Three Shillings, with a Portrait of Mr. Reeves in his ‘uniform as 
a Member of the Artists’ Rifle Corps, 


BOOSEY and SONS, 28 Holles Street. 





Just published, price 4s. 


RAM SGATE SANDS QUADRILLE,—A Comic and 
Characteristic Set on Popular Airs. By Burckuarpt, Illustrated in colours 
by BRanDArp, 
No. 1. The Excursion Boat, 


No, 2, The Promenade. 
No. 3. The Bazaar. 
No. 4. The Ride, 

No. 6. Ramsgate Sands. 


Boosey & Sons, Holles Street.” 





NEW SONGS by J. W. DAVISON, “Rough wind 


_. that moanest loud” (sung by Mr. Santley at the Monday Popular Concerts) ; 
“* Swifter far than Summer’s flight,’’ (sung by Miss Palmer at the Monday Popular 


Concerts) ; ‘‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,” Beatrice’s song in the Cenci 
(sung b Madame Sainton-Dolby, at the Monday Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall) ; 
are published by Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201 Regent Street. 

The above Songs form Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Vocal Illustrations of Shelley. 

“* Mr. Sautley was encored in one of the thoroughly picturesque and poetical settings 
of Shelley, by Mr. J. W. Davison, mentioned a week or two since. His song, ‘ Rough 
wind that moanest loud,’ is a thoroughly good song.” — Atheneum, 

“ Madame Sainton-Dolby’s greatest efforts were called forth by Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Night’ song, and Mr. J. W. Davison’s ‘ False friend,-wilt thou smile or weep’ (from 
Shelley’s ‘Cenci’), to both of which she did,the amplest justice. The? latter work is 
one of the most poetical and beautiful of the ‘, Vocal Illustrations of Shelley,’ composed 
by Mr. Davison many years ago, and which, though rarely heard, possess far more 
sterling merit than nine-tenths of the most admired songs of the day. A more intel- 
lectual treatment of the words could not well be imagined. Mr. Davison has com- 
pletely caught the spirit of the poetry, and heightened its beauty by the potent charms 
which belong only to the sistertart. ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,’ sung to 
perfection by Madame Sainton-Dolby, was enthusiastically applauded.” 

Morning Post, April 26, 1860. 
Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 201 Regent Street. liad i 
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